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Bell Unfair Competition. 
Here is another glaring example of 
unfair Bell competition in the telephone 
field. 
ceived from the Auburn Home Telephone 


It is told so tersely in a letter re- 


Co., of Auburn, Ky., that the exact 
language is given: 

“We note some comments in TEL- 
EPHONY of November 25 relative to the 
Galesburg, Ill., controversy as to meth- 
ods and cut rates, and we believe we can 
It is this: 
“When we started our little plant here 


go one better along that line. 


in 1909, the Cumberland (Bell) company 


was charging for two-party residence 


service $1.40 a month. Just as soon as 
we got started, they cut this: price to 50 
cents a month, and are still giving this 
kind of service at this cut rate. 

“They were under the impression that 
we would not last longer than a june 
frost, but we are still on the job, and are 
paying our stockholders a dividend of 10 
fer cent. annually.” 

This letter is signed by B. D Williams, 
president. TELEPHONY congratulates the 
Auburn Home company for its plucky 
battle against the cut-throat tactics of 
the Bell monopoly, and wishes it success. 
Incidentally, the Independent company 
should report to the legal authorities any 
facts tending to prove unfair competi- 
tion on the part of the Bell licensee. 

The Cumberland subsidiary is a strong, 
powerful corporation, and for it to at- 
tempt to crush to death the local concern 


at Auburn is about as sportsmanlike as 


would be Jess Willard beating up blind 
Helen Keller. 

Of course, fair play cannot be expected 
of a would-be monopoly unless the ever- 
present hand of the law enforces fair 
play. It is just such cases that have 
blackened the reputation of the Bell or- 
ganization and made it so thoroughly de- 
tested by all acquainted with its tactics. 

An amusing feature of the situation in 
this Kentucky town, too, is that the Inde- 
pendent company is being solicited by 
the Western Electric Co., the Bell fac- 
tory, to buy telephone equipment and 
While the 
Bell operating licensee is trying to drive 


supplies from that concern. 


the Auburn Home to the wall by main- 
taining cut rates, the Bell factory comes 
blandly along and asks for the victim’s 
patronage! There's efficiency for you 
with a vengeance. 

Needless to say, the Auburn Home, 


while ordinarily good-natured, cannot 
turn the other cheek so completely as 
to kiss the hand that smites, even if it is 
the hand of the great “universal” system. 
A letter dated December 13, written at 
the Cincinnati branch of the Western 
Electric Co. and signed by A. R. Lough- 
borough, sales manager, urged the Au- 
burn company to send in an order for 
Latteries, wire, insulators, brackets, pins, 
cross arms, anchors, tools, etc. 

This situation revives the oft-repeated 
question: Can the Bell organization be 
trusted to keep its word? 
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Join the National Association. 

The attention of our readers is called 
to an article in this issue on organiza- 
tion and co-operation by President C. Y. 
McVey, of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. This is the first 
of a series of articles on this subject writ- 
ten by prominent Independent telephone 
men. 

TELEPHONY has always advocated the 
association idea as being the practical 
way to advance the interests of Inde- 
pendents, and is glad to note a strong 
feeling in the field, tending more and 
more to a unity of interests. 

The state associations are becoming 
stronger and more helpful to the mem- 
bers, and the greatest interest is being 
manifested in this work, while the na- 
tional organization has. never done more 
constructive work than during the past 
year. 

The present board. of directors is the 
strongest in the history of the associa- 
tion, and the work mapped out for this 
year, when finished, will do much to 
straighten out many of the problems we 
are facing. With the increased revenue 
arranged for and a larger membership, 
the national body will be well equipped 
for its work. 

But it needs the co-operation of all In- 
dependent operators. No company is too 
large or too small to become an effective 
unit in the organization. All should join 
and TELEPHONY urges it strongly in the 


interest of the business. 











Minnesota Has Fine Convention 


Annual Meeting of Minnesota Independent Telephone Association Harmonious 
and Best in Annals of Organization—Large Attendance and Members Active in 
Conference Discussions—Practical Results Shown by Reports—Future Excellent 


Although Minnesota had just been 
covered with snow to a depth of 17 inches 
on the level and the thermometer was 
traveling in a path from zero to about 20 
degrees below, the attendance at the an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association numbered 
over 230. Owing to the storm, there were 
only 90 operating men present at the 
opening session, but before the conven- 
tion closed the number had swelled to 
over 200, as previously mentioned. All 
things considered, this was an unusually 
large attendance and the convention was 
without question the best in the associa- 
tion’s history. 

For several years the Minnesota as- 
sociation ship has been sailing in troubled 
waters. The convention last week demon- 
strated, however, that the ship has passed 
safely through and is now upon the open 
ecean with favorable winds and good 
motive power to propel it on its journey 
to the front rank of Independent tele- 
phone associations. 

The convention, which was held Janu- 
ary 23-25 at the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn., was a most harmonious one and 
indications point to an active and busy 
year, full of promise to Minnesota Inde- 
pendent telephone men. 

The election of officers, which was held 
on Thursday afternoon, resulted as fol- 
lows: 

President, F. D. Lindquist, of Fulda. 

Vice-President, L. F. Clark, of Belling- 
ham. 

Vice-President, J. A. Schoell, of Belle 
Plaine. 

Secretary, H. F. Lueders, of Norwood. 

Treasurer, P. M. Ferguson, of Mankato. 

The Opening Session. 

The first session of the convention was 
called to order by President M. M. Wool- 
ley, of Howard Lake, on Tuesday after- 
noon, who introduced Mayor V. R. Irvin, 
of St. Paul. Mayor Irvin, in a few words, 
welcomed the telephone men to St. Paul 
and extended an invitation to stay over 
to the winter sports carnival which was 
held during the week, beginning January 
27. 

Chas. A. Swenson, of Atwater, secre- 
tary of the Atwater Telephone Co., in 
response to the address of welcome, ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the conven- 
tion of the cordiality of the city as con- 
veyed by the mayor. 

President Woolley in his annual ad- 
dress spoke briefly and informally. He 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


struck a note of harmony in saying that 
while differences might exist between 
members, they should not interfere with 
the good of the association and the in- 
dustry. 

The slowness of the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission regarding 
matters of toll rates and physical con- 
nection was criticised by President Wool- 
ley, who stated, however, that the con- 
dition was due to the small appropria- 
tion allowed the commission by the legis- 
lature. Regulation was endorsed and 
President Woolley expressed the hope 
that sufficient provision would be made 

















F. D. Lindquist. 


in the near future by the legislature to 
carry on the work to a greater extent. 

Commissioner Chas. E. Elmquist, of 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, also spoke informally. He 
told of the work and outlined the organi- 
zation of the commission. The commis- 
sion had worked slowly at first, Mr. Elm- 
quist stated, in order to render decisions 
which would stand and be a credit to the 
state. 

In practically all cases heard during the 
past year, decisions have been rendered. 
Decisions may be expected more rapidly 
in the future, as the commission’s organi- 
zation has become more familiar with the 
routine and methods of procedure. 

The reports of Secretary H. F. Lueders, 
of Norwood, and Treasurer P. M. Fer- 
guson, of Mankato, showed that the fi- 
nances of the association were in good 
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shape, there being about $650 on hand 
December 31. 

In his report, E. C. Kast, executive 
agent of the association, stated that the 
association, today, is in much better con- 
dition than ever before and its useful- 
ness is being daily demonstrated by mem- 
bers seeking assistance in various ways. 

Executive Officer’s Report. 

“It is the smaller companies, in par- 
ticular,” said Mr. Kast, “that need the 
assistance of an association of this kind, 
as has been shown the past year. The 
larger companies with their own staff 
are able to take care of the many prob- 
lems always confronting a telephone com- 
pany regardless of its size.” 

In outlining the work done during the 
year, Mr. Kast said: 

“About 30 companies in all were as- 
sisted in making up their state annual 
reports for 1915. Most of the work was 
done at their headquarters, while others 
arranged to come to the association’s of- 
fice. 


Several companies opened up new sets 
of books in order to meet the require- 
ments of the railroad commission, and 
cur assistance helped to get them started 
off right. Many companies, from time 
to time, desire information as to the 
best method of keeping records, getting 
out work orders and other blank forms. 
Whether they get the best or not re- 
mains to be seen. 

Questions pertaining to plant valua- 
tion, map records of local and rural con- 
struction, management of properties, etc., 
have come up quite often and are care- 
fully gone into. 

Maps for rural line records are now 
used by several companies. There were 45 
companies which ordered 106 of these 
maps last year from the association at 
25 cents each. This number should be 
increased until all companies operating 
rural and toll lines have at least two maps 
of each county. The government does 
not at this time issue maps for all coun- 
ties in the state—only 60 are included in 
the list. 

Very often, in addition to other mat- 
ters, the companies seek advice in re- 
gard to proper reserve for depreciation, 
securing reasonable rates for service 
rendered, franchises, high tension inter- 
ference, liability insurance, obtaining help, 
the purchasing of supplies and equip- 
ment, etc. Then too, one must always 
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be ready to see the commission about dif- 
ferent things that come up, when called 


upon by member companies. By doing 
this the cases have, in several instances, 
been saved from going before the com- 
mission in even an informal way. This 
office has received during the year, and 
replied to, communications from 164 com- 
panies in the state, of whom some are not 
members. 

In the matter of ‘paid depot telephone 
service, we have continually kept at this 
branch of work. The results for 1916 
prove the value of co-operation and as- 
sociation work in preference to individual 
effort. There are now about 30 different 
towns enjoying depot telephone connec- 
tion and the companies, 25 of them, are 
paid for the service. 

This does not by any means represent 
the full strength of this particular work 
for many of the companies throughout 
the state were giving free depot service, 
and, upon receiving the circular letter last 
August, immediately served notice on 
the railroad that it must either pay for 
such service following the notice or that 
it would be discontinued. How many of 
these free telephones the railroads agreed 
to pay for we cannot say, but several of 
the companies have stated that the serv- 
ice was not discontinued. 

During the year the association sent out 
6,475 pieces of circular matter of its own 
in addition to mailing the letter issued 
by the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association at Washington rela- 
tive to federal legislation. The general 
revenue bill passed by Congress last ses- 
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sion, relating to income and special taxes 
on all telephone companies, was issued 
by the association in pamphlet form and 
distributed free among the members. 
Legislation, in favor of and against In- 
dependent telephone interests, is an im- 
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portant factor in the work of the asso- 
ciation—it appeals to both the large and 
small companies. The legislature is now 
in session and already bills have been in- 
troduced affecting the telephone company. 
Close watch will be kept and the com- 
panies fully informed by circular letters 
as occasion requires. 

This service, alone, will no doubt en- 
tail considerable expense. In return the 
smaller companies should help by reading 
them carefully as each will be important. 
This help consists principally in writing 
your representatives and senator, or when 
necessary to wire or telephone. Here are 
the bills already introduced: 

House Legislative Bills. 

No. 48. A bill for an act prescribing 
hours of labor and time (eight hours, 48 
per week, as to telephone and telegraph 
companies) for meals for women em- 
ployed in business and mercantile estab- 
lishments, factories, workshops, restau- 
rants, lunchrooms or eating houses, and 
kitchens operated in connection there- 
with, and in telephone and telegraph es- 
tablishments; and regulating ventilation 
and sanitation in all such establishments, 
providing for the enforcement thereof, 
and repealing all acts inconsistent. there- 
with. 

No. 68. A bill for an act to amend 
chapter 518, general laws of 1913, an act 
creating the department of labor and in- 
dustries and providing for a board of 
examiners to govern appointments there- 
in, and to repeal sections 1789, 1790, 1791, 
1792, 1793, 1794, 1795, 1796 and 1797, re- 
vised laws of 1905, chapter 365, general 
laws of 1907, chapter 180, general laws 
of 1907, chapter 497, general laws of 1909, 
and providing penalties for the violation 
thereof. 

No. 95. 
ways. 

No. 110. A bill for an act to amend 
section 4321, general statutes of 1913, 
prohibiting limitation by contract or 
otherwise of the liability of common car- 
riers at common law. 

No. 115. A bill for an act proposing 
an amendment to article 1 of the: consti- 
tution of the state of Minnesota, provid- 
ing for an eight-hour work day for per- 
sons engaged and employed in certain 
pursuits. 

No. 126. A bill for an act entitled ‘An 
act authorizing all public corporations to 
give mortgages or deeds of trust cover- 
ing all their property or franchises, in- 
cluding that after-acquired property, and 
legalizing much mortgages or deeds of 
trust heretofore given.’ 

No. 127. A bill for an act to amend 
section 4232 of the general statutes of 
1913, relating to annual reports of com- 
mon carriers. 


A bill relating to public high- 


No. 160. A bill for an act to create a 
state commission on industrial relations 
to inquire into the general condition of 
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labor in the principal industries of Min- 
nesota, etc. 

No. 172. A bill for an act classifying 
telephone companies for the purpose of 
taxation, providing the method by which 
the property of the companies in each 
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class shall be taxed and fixing the rate of 
taxation for each class. 
No. 181. A bill for an act to improve 
sanitary conditions of all work places. 
No. 247. A bill for the regulation of 
house moving along public highways. 


Senate Legislative Bills. 


No. 29. Taxation and property exempt 
therefrom. 
No. 62. A bill for an act to amend 


chapter 518, general laws of 1913, an act 
creating the department of labor and in- 
dustries, and providing for a board of 
examiners to govern appointments and to 
repeal sections 1789, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
96 and 1797, revised laws of 1905, chap- 
ter 356, general laws of 1907, chapter 180, 
general laws of 1907, chapter 497, general 
laws of 1909 and providing penalties for 
the violation thereof. 

No. 69. A bill for an act to improve 
sanitary conditions of all work places. 

No. 92. A bill for an act creating a 
state industrial and insurance board of 
the state of Minnesota, to provide an in- 
dustrial insurance fund, and to provide 
for the payment by the state out of the 
funds therein and by law provided for, 
compensation to injured employes, and to 
the dependents of injured employes who 
may be killed in the course of their em- 
ployment. 

No. 103. A bill for an act to create a 
state commission on industrial relations 
to inquire into the general condition of 
labor in the principal industries of Min- 
nesota, etc. 

No. 128. A bill for an act proposing 
an amendment to article 1 of the consti- 
tution of the state of Minnesota, pro- 
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viding for an eight-hour’ work-day for 
persons engaged and employed in cer- 
tain pursuits. 

No. 145. An act to amend section 41Y1 
of the general statutes of Minnesota, tor 
1913, relating to appeals from orders of 
the Railroad & Warehouse Commission. 

No. 149. A bill for an act amending 
section 8211, general statutes 1913, so as 
to reduce the time after an injury dur- 
ing which no compensation shall be re- 
ceived under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

The Association Membership. 

The growth in membership during the 
past year has been steady and better than 
in any previous year—69 companies in all 
have joined, an increase of 82 per cent. 
From the best records obtainable, we 
find there are less than 300 companies in 
the state operating exchanges, while 
something like 1,500 others operate rural 
lines. only. 

The association membership now con- 
sists of 153 members of whom 129 have 
paid their 1916 dues before coming to 
this convention, 11 others have paid fer 
1915, which leaves only 13 or a small 
percentage that are in arrears mare than 
one year. 

The full membership represents better 
than 140,000 subscribers, the Tri-State 
and its affiliated companies having 61,413. 
These figures are, as a whole, not to date, 
but taken from reports as far back as 
June 30, 1915. 

Action should be taken by the conven- 
tion, where a member is delinquent in 
his dues for one year, to stop sending 
him the official publication of the associa- 
tion until such time as the amount is 
paid. As it now stands a few members 
are in arrears for several years but no 
action has ever been taken and they re- 
ceive TELEPHONY each week for which the 
association pays.” 

Following the presentation of Mr. 
Kast’s report, a motion was carried that 
“any member owing dues for one year or 
more shall not be entitled to receive, 
through the association, a subscription to 
TELEPHONY, the weekly telephone maga- 
zine furnished all members of the asso- 
ciation in good standing.” 

The session then adjourned. 

In the evening a theatre party was 
tendered the members and their guests 
by the association. 

The Wednesday Morning Conference. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
devoted to a conference, the topic for 
discussion being, “Accounting Systems 
for the Smaller Companies.” 

There were about 60 persons present 
when Chairman F. E. Garner, of LeRoy, 
Minn., secretary of the LeRoy Telephone 
Co., opened the discussion. For some- 
thing like two hours the discussion of ac- 
counting problems was actively partici- 
pated in by practically every one present. 

H. B. Warren, statistician of the Min- 
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nesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion, was the authority who finally ruled 
on many of the questions. But there were 
a number which even he had to state 
were outside of his jurisdiction and came 
under the head of operating questions 
rather than accounting. Practical ac- 
counting matters in all phases were dis- 
cussed and the experiences of many man- 
agers related. The interest evinced indi- 
cates that the Minnesota men are realiz- 
ing the importance of proper accounting. 

Among those who took active part in 
the discussion were J. A. Schoell, of 
elle Plaine; F. D. Lindquist, of Fulda; 
Geo. S. Sowers, of Spring Hill, Kan., and 
others. 


The Wednesday Afternoon Session. 
At the opening of the Wednesday aft- 
ernoon session, President Woolley called 


upon C. B. Randall, of St. Paul, to tell 
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about the bills now before the Minnesota 
legislature. Mr. Randall stated that there 
are several bills pending before the legis- 
lature which relate to the hours of labor 
of women. 

One bill provides for nine hours work 
per day and 54 hours a week with the ex- 
ception of telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, the hours of labor of which are 
limited to eight hours a day and 48 hours 
a week in cities of the first, second and 
third classes. This, Mr. Randall stated, 
is a discrimination. At the present time 
54 hours form the basis now in force in 
the larger cities. 

The bills limit night work so that the 
operator would start at ten o’clock. Sleep- 
ing in the exchange would be counted 
in the hours of work, Mr. Randall 
thought, as that has been so decided in 
Wisconsin. The 48-hour limit is, in his 
opinion, too low. 

There is a bill in the senate which re- 
lates to the compensation of injured em- 
ployes. It provides that compensation for 
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an injury to employes shall start one 
week after the injury instead of two 
weeks as now in force. 

A bill, which was introduced in the last 

session classifying telephone companies 
as regards taxes, has again been intro- 
duced. 
‘ House bill No. 247, which was intro- 
duced by Representative Geo. W. Bur- 
rows, of Breckenridge, a member of the 
association, relates to the regulation of 
house moving. The bill has been approved 
by the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation and undoubtedly will be passed if 
the association members will write to 
their representatives in the legislature re- 
questing that they support it. 

It provides that if it is necessary to 
move wires or poles for the purpose of 
permitting a house or other building to 
pass, the owners of such wires or poles 
shall be compensated by the house movers 
before the work is started. 


Convention Committees. 


President Woolley then announced the 
committees of the convention as follows: 

CREDENTIALS: E. A. Upson, Lake Crys- 
tal; Geo. P. Eitzen, Mountain Lake; E. 
O. Sommermeyer, Marietta; Thos. Vol- 
lom, Erskine, and Frank M. Nelson, 
Kandyohi. 

Reso_utions: W. S. Clay, Hutchinson; 
A. J. McCullough, Duluth; Hans Swan- 
son, Warren; Geo. H. Woodgate, Slay- 
ton, and A. M. Sanson, Lanesboro. 

Avupitinc: J. A. Schoell, Belle Plaine; 
Otto R. Kohn, New Ulm: Geo. A. 
Schmitz, Stewart; 
Akely, and Wm. Brust, Sleepy Eye. 

NoMINATING: Levi Johnson, Water- 
town; Burt Kleaver, Redwood Falls; M. 
Parson, Northfield; Andrew J. Olin, 
Franklin, and Geo. Ocobock, of Norwood. 

President Woolley announced that in 
the absence of Lynton T. Block, manager 
of the Utilities Indemnity Exchange, of 
St. Louis, Mo., B. A. Batte, of the ex- 
change would address the convention. 

In speaking on “Workman’s Compensa- 
tion and Liability Insurance,” Mr. Batte 
outlined the difference in conditions be- 
tween the old common law system of em- 
ployers’ liability and the liability imposed 
by workmen’s compensation acts, which 


have now been passed in most of the 


states. _Workmen’s compensation was 
made possible by the systems of insur- 
ance. 

It was pointed out that the average 
telephone company attending the conven- 


tion would have a premium of about $50. 
a year for both workmen’s compensation: 


and public liability and that in order to 
obtain an average in one year, actuaries 
and other insurance experts had found 
that a premium income of $25,000 was 
necessary. According to these figures, 
the premium of $50 would take 500: 
years to make an average. Mr. Batte 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 











Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

34. What definitions may be given of 
“depreciation” ? 

35. State four principal causes of de- 
preciation. 

36. What is wear and tear deprecia- 
tion? 

37. To what is age or physical depre- 
ciation due? 

38. Illustrate depreciation due to inad- 
equacy. 

39. Define obsolescence. 

40. What two subdivisions may be 
made of depreciation? 

41. What is a depreciation reserve? 
What are the two universally recognized 
methods of building up a depreciation re- 
serve? 

42. Upon what is the straight line 
method of providing a depreciation re- 
serve based? Illustrate. 

43. Outline the sinking fund method 
of providing a depreciation reserve fund. 
Discuss the sinking fund and the straight 
line methods. 

44. How may “present value” be de- 
fined ? 

45. What was the underlying cause of 
the demand for competent federal, state, 
or municipal regulation of public utilities? 

46. State the first method proposed for 
the determination of a basis for fair 
rates. What objections were raised to 
this plan? 

47. What difficulties were encountered 
in the application of the method of de- 
termining the actual original cost? 

48. Discuss another method of ascer- 
taining rate-base values. 

49. What advantage has the reproduc- 
tion cost method of determining rate- 
base values? What is probably the most 
frequently used base for rate-making? 

50. State the three recognized bases 
for rate-making. Are all these bases fac- 
tors used in the determination of a rate- 
base value for a specific property? 

51. Define “original cost.” What does 
it include? 


CHAPTER III. Determination of 


Fair Value (Continued). 

52. Elements of Total Cost.—It may 
be well to pause for a moment and con- 
sider the terms, development expenses, 
franchises, and going value. 

Regardless of whether the ultimate ob- 
ject of an appraisal is to determine the 


original cost, the reproduction cost, or 
the present value of the property under 
consideration, there are certain elements 
that enter into the final result, other 
than the appraisement of the tangible or 
inventoriable property. The accompany- 
ing diagram may serve to illustrate the 
correlation of these various elements of 
total cost. 

It will be seen that there are two gen- 
eral classifications into which the com- 


The use of the word “intangible” in 
this connection is unfortunate. To most 
people it suggests something unreal and 
etherial and it is only natural that courts 
and commissions should regard with sus- 
picion elements of value, submitted for 
their consideration in determining a fair 
rate base value, which bear such an un- 
promising name. 

Such factors as “going value” and “cost 
of financing’ are no less real in the de- 
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Correlation of Various 


ponent elements of total cost may be 
divided—the physical costs and the non- 
physical assets. 

To conform strictly to the generally 
accepted meaning of the term “physical,” 
the physical costs should include only 
the first item—cost of inventoriable prop- 
erty. Current appraisal practice, how- 
ever, sanctions the inclusion under the 
general caption, “Physical Costs,” of a 
group of non-physical costs which by 
nature are almost inseparable from that 
of the purely physical property. Those 
most closely allied to the portion of the 
plant appraised by inventory are grouped 
together under the caption, “Direct Con- 
struction Costs.” ; 

The “development expenses” referred to 
by Mr. Floy (section 51) are here termed 
“Collateral Costs.” They include those 
additional elements of physical cost in- 
curred immediately prior to and during 
the actual construction of a utility prop- 
erty. 

53. Intangible Value or Non-physi- 
cal Assets—In addition to the direct and 
collateral construction costs, there is still 
another group of items component to~ 
the total cost. This group is frequently 
called the “intangible value.” 
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Elements of Total Cost. 


velopment of a going concern than the 
more readily appraised items of direct 
and collateral construction costs. For 
this reason the term, “non-physical as- 
sets” has in the present case been substi- 
tuted for intangible value. 

54. Going Value—Going value has 
been variously defined as “the cost of 
establishing the business,” “the cost of 
acquiring an income,” and “the capitaliza- 
tion of early losses incurred in connec- 
tion with the development of the business 
to where it‘is capable of producing a fair 
return on the investment.” 

55. Good Will—The meaning of the 
term, “good will,” is almost self-evident. 
It is “the probability that the old cus- 
tomers will continue to resort to the old 
place of business.” Obviously good will 
has no place in the valuation of a mon- 
opolistic utility. In the case of Bristol 
‘vs. Bristol Waterworks (23 R. I. 278) 
the court said: 

“A monopoly has no good will, for its 
customers are retained by compulsion, 
not by their voluntary choice.” 

56. The Cost of Financing.—The cost 
of financing may be defined as the cost 
of raising the money necessary to build 
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the plant and establish the business. In : 


other words, it is the cost of marketing 
.a company’s bonds and stocks. 

57. Ascertainment of Cost of Physical 
Property—From the foregoing resumé 
of the component elements of the total 
cost, it will be apparent that the de- 
termination of the cost of the inventori- 
able portion of a utility plant by no means 
completes the task of the appraiser. If 
the investigation is being conducted along 
the line of original cost, then both phy- 
sical and non-physical costs will be ascer- 
tained from a detailed investigation of 
the history of the property. 

An inventory of the purely physical 
property should be made as of the date 
of appraisal and used as a means of 
identifying the various portions of plant 
in the subsequent check against the cost 
records. As an illustration, assume the 
case of a plant having 40,000 25-ft. poles. 

After these poles have been carefully 
inventoried and identified in the field, an 
investigation shows that 50 per cent. of 
the total number were placed at the 
time of the original plant construction 
and the other 50 per cent. placed piece- 
meal subsequently. ; 

By checking work orders and original 
estimates, it may be a comparatively sim- 
ple matter to ascertain the actual cost of 
the poles placed at the time of the original 
plant construction, but it would probably 
be much more difficult to find the cost of 
the 20,000 poles placed subsequently. Pos- 
sibly many of these latter poles were 
placed in connection with other work un- 
der conditions precluding the segregation 
of the cost of placing poles from that of 
placing cross arms and incidental equip- 
ment. 

It is here that the real difficulty of the 
investigator begins. At best he can only 
determine approximately the cost of 
placing poles—supplementing whatever 
records of cost he is able to find with his 
own individual judgment. The result 
may not be a record of actual original 
cost, but it will be a cost derived from 
an analysis of actual conditions prevalent 
at the time the poles were placed. 

58. Weakness of Original Cost The- 
ory.—It is such difficulties as those just 
mentioned which constitute the principal 
weakness of the original cost theory. It 
is often possible to: determine original 
cost up to a certain point, but it has 
been the experience of appraisal experts 
that there are many items indeterminable 
by the original cost method and which 
have to be estimated by some other 
method. 

Collateral costs and non-physical assets 
should be derived entirely from the rec- 
ords of the company. The substitution 
of separately derived costs of the inven- 
toriable portion of the property may, in 
rare instances, such as the case cited, be 
permissible, but the adoption of such 
methods with reference to the so-called 
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intangible elements negates the advan- 
tages usually attributed to the original 
cost method. 

The general attitude of courts and 
commissions toward original cost has 
been favorable as to its value as a factor 
in the determination of rate-base values 
but skeptical as to the feasibility in most 
cases of obtaining sufficient authoritative 
data to warrant its use. 

59. Reproduction Cost—Referring to 
the definition given in section 27, “re- 
production cost” may be defined as the 
cost of replacing the property un- 
der consideration as of conditions ex- 
istent at the time of the appraisal—except 
when such conditions evidence a devia- 
tion from the normal material and labor 
markets. In the latter case prices for 
the several years preceding the appraisal 
should be averaged. 

In determining the reproduction cost of 
a utility property, an inventory is taken 
of the physical plant as of the date of 
appraisal. Unit costs are then prepared 
and applied to the inventory to obtain 
the cost of the strictly physical property. 

60. First Step in the Inventory.—The 
preparation of the inventory of physical 
plant, at first thought, may seem a com- 
paratively simple, though possibly rather 
tedious, task. The appraisement of the 
plant of a large utility corporation, such, 
for instance, as that of telephone com- 
pany, involves so many items of com- 
paratively small individual worth but 
which collectively represent large plant 
investments, that the determination of 
quick and efficient inventory methods has 
become a very important factor in ap- 
praisal work. This phase of the subject 
will be considered in more detail in a 
subsequent chapter. 

The first step in the inventory of a 
property, under the reproduction cost 
plan, is the determination of the date of 
appraisement. Unless there are other 
governing factors, the date at which the 
inventory is started is that usually selected. 
The actual field work of the inventory 
may require several months. If the plant 
under consideration is a large one, it is 
quite probable that a certain amount of 
construction work will be in progress 
during the inventory period. 

61. Construction Work in Progress 
and the Inventory.—The plant in prog- 
ress of construction on the date of the 
appraisal should not be included in the 
inventory but should be separately ap- 
praised and carried under the caption 
“Construction in Progress.” The repro- 
duction cost of all construction in prog- 
ress will, of course, be included in the 
determination of the total cost of the 
property but not as a part of the oper- 
ating physical plant. 

Plant in progress of construction dur- 


‘ing the inventory period, but started sub- 


sequent to the date of appraisal, should 
be eliminated entirely from the inventory 
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of operating plant. The material used in 
its construction may be included in the 
inventory of stores and supplies, however, 
if it is actually on hand at the appraisal 
date. 

The segregation of these two items— 
plant in progress of construction at the 
date of appraisal, and plant construction 
undertaken subsequent to date of ap- 
praisal—can, perhaps, be most readily ef- 
fected by a check of the construction 
estimates and work orders for the period 
immediately prior to and subsequent to 
the date of appraisal. This check may be 
effectively supplemented by careful ob- 
servation on the part of the field in- 
spectors—noting plant of obvious recent 
construction. 

(To be continued.) 


Recent Steps Taken to Overcome 
Electrolysis. 


The electrolysis survey of the city of 
Omaha, Neb., by the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards completed re- 
cently and a report is being prepared to 
show the measures that must be taken to 
remove the difficulty. The bureau ac- 
knowledges valuable co-operation on the 
part of the various utilities involved in 
this work, which promises to have es- 
pecially important results. 

The engineers of the bureau of stand- 
ards are also examining the installation at 
Springfield, Mass., to see how nearly the 
results agree with predictions made from 
the design of their system. If everything 
is satisfactory, the same system will be 
installed throughout a large part of the 
city of Springfield. The experimental 
station is in West Springfield, and the 
work is attracting considerable attention 
from electrical engineers in other cities. 


was 


Ordinance Making It Crime to 
“Slug” Telephone. 
Attorney Joseph Sagmelster, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, representing the Cincinati & 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co., has pre- 
pared an ordinance making it a crime 
to deposit slugs or spurious coin in a 
telephone instrument, which he has sub- 
mitted to Councilman Michael Mullen 
for submission to the city council. The 
ordinance provides a penalty of $50 fine 
and 30 days’ imprisonment in the city 

workhouse for each offense. 


Doctors to Charge for Advice Giv- 
en Over the Telephone. 

At a meeting of the Bronx County 
Medical Society, held recently in New 
York City, it was decided that henceforth 
no free medical advice will be given over 
the telephone. Conversation with a physi- 
cian over the wire on non-medical topics 
is permitted, but if the question, for in- 
stance, of the baby’s latest ailment is 
injected a bill for $1 will be forthcoming. 





























Western Pennsylvania’sConvention 


At Annual Meeting of Western Pennsylvania Independents at Pittsburgh Last 
Week Many Excellent and Practical Addresses Were Made—Convention Shows 
that Association Is Progressive and Working Towards Increased Efficiency 


The annual convention of Western 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone As- 
sociation was held at the Fort Pitt Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, last week, Thursday and 
Friday, January 25 and 26. Many inter- 
esting and practical papers were presented 
and the discussions which followed re- 
sulted in much benefit to those in at- 
tendance. There were about 100 present 
at the convention and all were greatly 
interested in the entire program. 

The election of officers, which took 
place on Friday, January 26, resulted in 
the election of John H. Wright, of Mead- 
ville, as president; Fred J. Heavens, of 
Pittsburgh, first vice-president; A. M. 
Crichton, of Uniontown, second vice-pres- 
ident, and J. H. McCarthy, of Erie, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The executive committee, consisting of 
E. D. Schade, of Johnstown, chairman; 
K. B. Schotte, of Kittanning, and J. F. 
Horn, of Vandergrift, was re-elected. 

The Opening Session. 

The morning session on Thursday was 
called to order by President W. H. Wil- 
son, of Erie, and routine matters were 
quickly taken care of. The report of the 
treasurer showed a balance on hand of 

















John H. Wright. 


$1,042 with all debts paid and no mem- 
bers in arrears. 

Following the appointment of the special 
committees, President Wilson presented 
his address which considered many ques- 
tions that. are of interest not only to 
Pennsylvania telephone men, but also to 
Independent telephone men in general. 


For that reason President Wilson’s ad- 
dress will be presented in full in a future 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

Frank G. Odell, of Omaha, Neb., and 
Rollo R. Stevens, of Columbus, Ohio, 
both speakers on the afternoon's pro- 
gram, were introduced to the convention 

















W. H. Wilson. 


at the close of President Wilson’s ad- 


dress. The session then adjourned. 


Thursday Afternoon Session. 

The first address on the Thursday 
afternoon program, “The National Situa- 
tion,” by E. D. Schade, of Johnstown, 
was omitted owing to the speaker’s ab- 
sence. Mr. Schade recently sustained 
a rather serious injury to his arm through 
a fall on the ice and on that account was 
unable to be present at the convention. 

Mr. Schade’s absence was much felt as 
he is one of the pillars and prime movers 
of the association. The secretary was in- 
structed to send a letter to Mr. Schade 
expressing the regret of the convention 
body at his accident and deploring his 
absence by reason of it. 

Frank G. Odell of Omaha, Neb., pre- 
sented a most interesting paper on the 
subject, “Rural -Telephones in America 
and Europe.” The question of govern- 
ment ownership was discussed and the 
scarcity of rural telephones abroad con- 
sidered at length, statistics being given to 
contrast the conditions obtaining in this 
country. 

Mr. Odell then took up the matter of 
postal efficiency and gave many citations 
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from reports of various postmaster gen- 
erals relative to the operation of the post 
office department. 

Adjustment of Rates. 

“The Adjustment of Rates” was the 
topic discussed by W. S. Paca, of Oil City. 
Mr. Paca’s paper was short but to the 
point and is reproduced in full as fol- 
lows: 

“Adjustment of rates is a subject that 
has probably received more individual 
thought and less concerted action than 
any other important subject with which 
operating telephone companies are vitally 
concerned, 

It was the adjustment of rates, or, to be 
more exact, the lack of adjustment of 
rates, that caused most of the dissatisfac- 
tion with the Bell company’s service up to 
about the year 1895, and was a strong 
factor in bringing into existence a large 
number of Independent telephone com- 
panies throughout the United States. 

As concerns rate-making, there were 
two serious mistakes made: First, the 
sell company made rates that were too 
high and entirely inconsistent with the 
extent and quality of the service ren- 
dered; and, second, the Independent com- 
panies established rates that, in their 
judgment, would be acceptable and pleas- 





Fred J. Heavens. 


ing to the general public, without due 
consideration to the cost of rendering 
such service, or to the fact that they 
would be required to render a much more 
extensive and efficient service than that 
which was being rendered by the Bell 
company. 

The result was that the extremely low 
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rates offered by the Independent com- 
panies, the great amount of energy and 
large sums of money expended in devel- 
opment, caused the business to expand 
rapidly and the cost of operation to in- 
crease, in many instances, far beyond the 
amount received for the service. 


The Bell company, finding itself being 
rapidly out-distanced, reduced its rates at 
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all competitive points, in many instances 
cutting below the rates asked by the In- 
dependent companies. This resulted in a 
rate war and financial losses to both com- 
panies. 

After this condition had existed for a 
number of years, many companies were 
forced to an adjustment of rates, but the 
subject was approached with such ex- 
treme caution that very few companies 
actually made an adjustment on the basis 
of cost plus a reasonable profit. They 
simply made small increases that they 
thought could be made without bringing 
down on their heads the wrath of a pub- 
lic that had then been educated to believe 
there were tremendous profits in the tele- 
phone business regardless of the rates 
charged for service. A great many peo- 
ple were of the opinion that telephone 
companies could make large profits at 
rates of $1 per month for residence tele- 
phones and $1.50 to $2 per month for 
business telephones. 

Partly through ignorance and partly 
through a determination to secure a fran- 
chise at any cost, many Independent tele- 
phone companies obtained franchises con- 
taining maximum rate clauses. These 
have proven to be a great burden and a 
serious handicap to intelligent adjustment 
of rates. 


During the past eight or ten years, and 
especially during the past three or four 
years, there has been a great deal of con- 
structive work done by both Independent 
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and Bell companies in the way of edu- 
cating the public to a willingness to pay 
a fair and reasonable rate for good and 
adequate telephone service, until today it 
is not so much the rate that gets a com- 
pany its business and puts it in good 
standing with the community served, as 
it is the quality and extent of the service 
rendered. 

Public service commissions of some 
states have done, and are doing, much 
good work in the way of encouraging 
companies to give the best possible serv- 
ice and of educating the public to be pre- 
pared to pay fair prices for such service, 
even though a city council may have in- 
advisedly placed an embargo upon good 
service by inserting a low maximum rate 
clause in a franchise. 

While rates have been adjusted and 
re-adjusted with benefit to both the pub- 
lic and the companies, there are companies 
which have struggled along for years in 
an attempt to render service below cost. 
It is to these companies, especially, that 
the present high cost of both labor and 
material may prove a blessing in disguise. 

It has always been a difficult matter to 
convince the public that any advancement 
in telephone rates was justified, but I be- 
lieve at this time that any company which 
is rendering good service at low rates 
may make an adjustment of its rates, 
based on cost plus a reasonable amourt 
on the legitimate amount of capital in- 
vested, and have such adjustment re- 
ceived fairly by a large majority of its 
subscribers. 

No one is surprised these days when 
they are told by the ‘butcher, the baker 
or the candlestick maker’ that the cost 
of their wares have advanced. In fact, 
we expect to hear it and seem cheerfully 
to pay the increased price without re- 
quiring very much of an explanation as 
to whether such increase is necessary or 
justified. 

In my judgment, all companies, in- 
cluding those which have asked and re- 
ceived rates that were reasonable up to 
about one year ago, must now make an 
adjustment based on the present cost of 
labor and material. The sooner such ad- 
justment is made, the better it will be 
for the company making it, not only for 
the reason that earnings will be increased, 
but for the very important reason that 
the public mind is undoubtedly in a 
condition now to receive such adjust- 
ment graciously. 

If a conference of the members of the 
various state telephone organizations 
could be held and the matter of rates be 
considered carefully from a_ scientific 
standpoint—based on cost plus deprecia- 
tion and a reasonable return on the cap- 
ital invested—I believe it would result in 
great financial benefit to a number of 
companies and permit those who are not 
receiving adequate rates to profit by the 
advice that could be given by those who 
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are possibly so fortunate as to have made 
satisfactory adjustments. But however 
that may be, I say to you with all se- 
riousness, that right now is the oppor- 
tune time to take up the matter of ‘the 
adjustment of rates.’ ” 

“The Telephone Company’s Oppor- 
tunities” was the subject which Rollo R. 
Stevens of Columbus, Ohio, commercial 
superintendent of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co., discussed in a most interest- 
ing way. Mr. Stevens spoke extempo- 
raneously and forcibly. He brought out 
many of the points discussed in his ad- 
dresses before the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association at Columbus, in 
November, and at the convention of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association at Chicago in December. 
TELEPHONY hopes to reproduce Mr. Ste- 
vens’ address in full in a future issue. 

W. H. Hay of Pittsburgh, secretary of 
the association, in his paper “Operators’ 
Schools and Their Benefits,’ brought 
out many advantages which have ac- 
crued to the Pennsylvania companies 
from the schools. Mr. Hay said: 
Operators’ Schools and Their Benefits. 

“In the consideration of operators’ 
schools and the benefits derived from 
them, the question 
‘What is -the 
schools ?’ 


naturally arises: 
operators’ 


Obviously, in considering the 


reason’ for 


benfits, one must compare the conditions 
which now obtain as the result of schools 
with those which previously existed. 
Before entering into a brief discussion 
of the benefits derived from operators’ 
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schools, let us look at conditions as they 
existed prior to the inception of this work 
in the Western Pennsylvania Independent 
territory. 

As you will all recall, the long distance 
operating rules of the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co. were adopted as standard at 
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February 3, 1917. 


the meeting held in Johnstown in July, 
1915. That action was taken as a result 
of a resolution passed by the rules com- 
mittee of our association. A condition 
certainly was existent which gave rise to 
the appointment of a rules committee and 
made apparent the necessity for some 
action along the lines of standard oper- 
ating practice. 

There were in use in our territory 
various sets of long distance opcrating 
tules, with which you are all more or 
less familiar, among which were those of 
the American Union Telephone Co., pub- 
lished in 1908, a set of rules adopted by 
this association in April, 1910, at Butler, 
und the rules published by the Telephone 
Service Association of Chicago in 1913, 
popularly known as ‘The Red Book.’ Be- 
sides these, there were other codes in use 
which had been framed by individual 
companies and were used by the oper- 
ators of these companies. 

In other words, Independent long dis- 
tance operators were working under in- 
structions which, although having the 
same end in view, resulted in a lack of 
larmony in operating conditions owing 
to diversity of method and naturally in 
a loss of time and a slowing up of serv- 
ice. Nor was any general, systematic 
system of schooling practiced. In the face 
of all this, the work of our Independent 
operators was to be admired, for they 
worked with a true Independent spirit and 
handled the business with commendable 
success. 

To illustrate and go into detail to a 
slight extent, we can recall several points 
of difference in method used by operators 
which were detrimental. In the matter of 
building circuits, a diversity of methods 
prevailed. 

In passing an order for a_ through 
switch, some operators would do so by 
using only the necessary three words, 
while others would use as high as 12 or 
15 words in conveying the same idea, 
which means lost circuit time. 

Other operators would start to build a 
tandem circuit, keeping the destination 
carefully concealed, so that an intermedi- 
ate operator had no knowledge of what 
kind of a circuit to supply on the other, 
assuming that she knew the transmission 
value of her various circuits. Then, after 
a built-up circuit had served its purpose, 
it was anybody’s job—and consequently 
nobody’s—to see that the several sections 
were properly cleared. The result was 
that circuits were often left up in idle- 
ness when they should have been produc- 
ing revenue. 

Another condition which prevailed was 
that of an operator holding a partially- 
completed circuit an undue length of 
time, upon being stopped by an ‘N. C.’ 
condition, until she could obtain the de- 
sired section and complete the circuit. 
We all know that operators have held on 
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Ise grim death to a partially built tandem 
circuit until she could finally get it built 
through, when the held-up sections of 
that circuit might have been used for 
other calls. 

The use of code symbols in passing 
calls, reports and. orders between oper- 
ators, and in making proper notations on 
tickets, was not generally understood and 
used. Too many operators were found to 
be lacking in knowledge of the equipment 
they were using, whereby poor results 
were obtained from really efficient equip- 
went. Also, as a general rule, operators 
did not know the transmission value of 
the various circuits of a group to the 
same terminating point. This resulted in 
low grade circuits being put up on long 
haul calls, where high grade circuits 
should have been used. 

These and numerous other conditions 
prevailed. Yet, as has been stated, our 
Independent operators did good work. 
All these conditions made it apparent that 
some standard form of operating prac- 
tice should be adopted and that all oper- 


«tors should be instructed in the use of it. 


So standard operating rules were 
adopted and placed in the hands of toll 
cperators to study. But the value of an 
unopened rule book is very small. This 
pointed to the fact that some systematic 
movement tending to the instruction of 
operators should be started—our oper- 
ators’ schools are the result. 

As to the benefit of this system of in- 
struction, there can be no doubt. The 
value of standardized methods of con- 
struction and operating practice has long 
been recognized and adopted in all lines 
of commercial activity. 

We now have a set of long distance 
operating rules, in the book approved in 
i916 and issued by the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, which 
will admirably serve as a standard for 
all Independent long distance lines. 


I cannot better express the purpose this 
work will serve than by quoting from 
the preface of the book: 


Some of the bene‘its of uniformity are 
in the saving of much time of operators 
and of circuits, and in making the service 
more prompt and attractive to the public, 
thereby bringing to the company more 
business and the ability to handle it with 
the utmost economy of facilities. 

The use of the rules may well be intro- 
duced by schools of inspiration and in- 
struction. When operators, who are fre- 
quently dealing with one another over the 
wires, are brought together in person, and 
particularly in meetings, they get a much 
better sense of the system of which they 
are a part, and of their relations with one 
another, with the company and the pub- 
lic.. They can be inspired to work with 
much better harmony and consideration 
and to learn to apply better judgment to 
their own particular conditions. 

General instructions in such schools 
may well be followed with individual and 
detail instructions. The influence, partly 
conscious and partly unconscious, upon 
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uninstructed operators of those better in- 
formed and consistently using good prac- 
tice will be helpful and rapid. Nothing, 
however, will take the place of careful 
continued instruction and study. The sys- 
tem aims to establish practical responsi- 
bility for all acts and omissions, with us- 
ually a secondary check over responsibil- 
ity to prevent failure in the serving of the 
public. 

It is fair to say that too few directors 
and managers of telephone companies 
have realized the importance and _ possi- 
bilities of the toll operator’s work, be- 
cause such operators, on their own initia- 
tive of learning and practice have so well 
developed individual effective methods. 
There is lack of appreciation of what can 
be done by systematic training and co-op- 
eration. Attention to this subject and 
adoption of good rules have brought many 
companies large financial returns and 
much public favor. 


Observation of the work of operators 
demonstrates that these benefits have been 
largely realized as a result of the schools 
we have held in this territory. Our neigh. 
bors in Ohio, who evolved the set of rules 
upon which this book is founded and who 
have for some time past been conducting 
a systematic and detailed course of in- 
struction for their long distance operators, 
testify to the same beneficial results— 
also to the fact that the schools held in 
our territory have exerted a most dis- 
tinct influence in the way of speeding up 
service and harmonizing the work of 
ceperators. 

The detrimental practices referred to 
are disappearing. Our operators are build- 
ing their circuits in the manner prescribed 
by the rules, with the fewest words and 
with greater dispatch. Circuits are be- 
ing cleared systematically and the defin- 
ite responsibility of each operator under 
various conditions in the matter of so do- 
ing is better understood and is being prac- 
ticed. 

The value of the rules governing call 
orders and relays has been explained and 
an earnest effort been put forth by oper- 
ators to put them into practice with con- 
sistently good results. However, complete 
co-operation all along the line is abso- 
iutely necessary to procure the fullest re- 
sults in this phase of the work and more 
work must be done to procure such re- 
sults. 

Code symbols are more in use both in 
the necessary communication between op- 
crators and in making ticket notations and 
time is saved. The transmission value of 
various types of circuits has been tearned 
and the knowledge is being applied. Much 
benefit has been derived through the 
medium of personal contract between op- 
erators as afforded by the school meet- 
ings. 

You, whose business it is to keep a 
watchful eye on toll earnings, know that 
the increased volume of toll business of- 
fered as a result of the greater com- 
mercial activity and prosperity of the past 
year or more, has been efficiently handled 
by the same number of operators and 
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with practically no increase in circuit 
capacity. Standardized operating methods, 
and their application as a result of the 
schools, have undoubtedly contributed to 
making possible this condition with its 
resultant increase in revenue. 

But our work along this line is by no 
means completed. It is only well started. 
The program for the year embraces a 
continuation of this school work, using 
the new standard long distance rules of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association. 

This work will be conducted by our 
travelling chief operator, and it is hoped 
and expected that, with your co-operation, 
many benefits will accrue from our opera- 
tors’ schools.” 

Mrs. Nancy D. Baines was introduced 
to the convention upon the conclusion of 
Mr. Hay’s address and spoke briefly upon 
the value of operators’ schools. Mrs. 
Baines’ remarks were pertinent and to the 
point. They were as follows: 


Value of Operator’s Schools. 

“Harrington Emerson, the efficiency ex- 
pert, tells us that to be successful one 
must have a definite goal to strive for, 
and compares the man without an ideal 
to a drifting boat which sets out without 
any particular port in view. 

When an employer sets up a standard 
for his employes, and gives them the 
means of reaching and maintaining that 
standard, he has a right to expect the 
best results. It is my opinion that the 
members of the Eastern Traffic Asso- 
ciation, by inaugurating the operators’ 
schools, have taken a long stride toward 
the attainment of their ideal in service. 

A reasonable business man would not 
expect the average young woman, how- 
ever bright and anxious to please, to go 
into his office, take dictation and operate 
the typewriter, without having first taken 
a special course of training to prepare her 
for the work; neither would he entrust 
her with the important task of handling 
his accounts, without first ascertaining 
that she had been well-grounded in the 
subject of book-keeping. Yet, we often 
see young women in telephone exchanges, 
operating on long distance circuits which 
cost thousands of dollars, with no more 
preliminary training than she can ‘pick 
up’ by watching for a brief period an- 
other operator—whose work is often 
faulty—before being assigned to duty. Un- 
der such conditions it is not a matter 
for surprise that our circuits do not yield 
the maximum returns. 

The need for special training in the 
various kinds of work to which young 
women turn as a means of livelihood, is 
being recognized by employers all over 
the country. As a _ result, vocational 
schools having courses in domestic sci- 
ence, salesmanship, stenography, teleg- 
raphy, etc, are being conducted (in 


many cases free of charge), to help young 
women to become efficient in the work. 
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If special training is considered neces- 
sary in these pursuits, how much greater 
the need for patient, painstaking instruc- 
tion in long distance operating—where the 
old adage ‘time is money’ applies more 
forcibly than to any other activity! 

During my experience in telephone 
work I have found that the benefits to 
be derived from operators’ schools are 
manifold: 

First, they teach the operators the best 
way to accomplish the work without fric- 
tion and loss of time. 

Second, they are enlightening in that 
they show the operator that the conditions 
which she experiences are not peculiar to 
her exchange, but that generally the other 
operators with whom she deals have the 
same problems to meet and difficulties to 
overcome that she has. 

Third, the friendly feeling of co-opera- 
tion which results from a face to face 
acquaintance is not to be discounted. 

Last, but by no means least among the 
benefits, is the inspirational effect which 
keeps interest and enthusiasm at the top 
notch. 

A force of operators who know that 
their work is being supervised and that 
their efforts to render good services are 
recognized, do much better work than the 
force whose work is not inspected. The 
attitude of ‘well, what difference does it 
make?’ toward the work results in slip- 
shod methods and consequent poor serv- 
ice. 

One cannot complete the rounds of in- 
struction once, twice, or even three times 
and feel that the work is done. She must 
keep at it all the time. We all know 
that the bug-bear of the telephone office 
is the constantly-changing personnel of 
the operating force. In no other depart- 
ment do changes of this kind so vitally 
affect the main spring of the company. 

A chief operator may work most in- 
dustriously training and instructing her 
operators in their work, when suddenly 
one or several of the operators decide 
to leave, often during the busiest season. 
The consequent shortage of operators 
necessitates bringing in students at a 
time when the chief operator is least able 
to give them the attention and instruction 
they need. 

The value of operators’ schools at such 
times can be appreciated by all who have 
had difficulties of this kind to meet. 

My first trip over the western part of 
the state has been most encouraging on 
account of the general interest of the 
chief operators and operators in their 
work, and also because of the expressions 
of satisfaction when I told them that we 
would soon be holding operators’ schools. 
T think this augurs well for our success 
in this undertaking, and I wish to take 
this opportunity to assure you that I will 
do my utmost to bring about the end for 
which we are striving—efficient operators 
and the best service.” 
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The paper prepared by T. J. Shufflin, of 


_ Butler, was entitled “Butler County ana 


the Development of Independent Teleph- 
ony.” Mr. Shufflin’s paper covered the 
period between the year 1891, which wit- 
nessed the birth of Independent telephony, 
up to the present time. He showed how 
the business in Butler county had grown 
from one or two private line installations, 
using the most crude equipment, to the 
present subscribers lists of over 6,000 
stations. 

To those few private line installations, 
toll line connections have been added 
from time to time until Butler county, as 
represented by the People’s Telephone Co., 
has fully fulfilled its share of the work 
in building up the network of Independ- 
ent toll lines that now exist. 

The capital stock of the company has 
grown from a very small figure to some- 
thing like a half-million dollars and the 
Butler exchange is equipped with the very 
latest and most up-to-date manual ap- 
paratus it is possible to procure. 

Mr. Shufflin dwelt at some length on 
the vicissitudes encountered, showing how- 
close application, a fighting front, and a 
true Independent spirit have won out for 
the People’s Telephone Co. and Butler 
county, and have made for Independent 
success. 

The last speaker on the Thursday aft- 
ernoon program was Richard Hawkey, of 
Pittsburgh, vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Pittsburgh & Allegheny 
Telephone Co., whose topic was “Changed 
Conditions.” Mr. Hawkey expressed his 
belief that Independent telephony, particu- 
larly in Pennsylvania, has not for years 
been so firmly intrenched, so broad and 
liberal in its dealings with other business 
interest, nor so well versed in the real 
telephone needs of the public as it is at 
the present time. He stated his belief 
that the Independents are proceeding upon 
well-chosen constructive lines. 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. Hawkey, 
“that the trend of the times is toward uni- 
versal service. Not that there shall be 
domination or ownership by one interest 
but in the sense that each locality be per- 
mitted to work out its telephone salva- 
tion and to have its system connect with 
all others of the country.” 

Mr. Hawkey then directed attention to 
the bill now under consideration by Con- 
gress to have the government acquire con- 
trol and operate the telephone system of 
the Chesepeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
in the District of Columbia. He read 
the entire text of Congressman Lewis’ 
bill. 

In commenting upon the bill Mr. Haw- 
key said: 

“Just think for a moment how serious 
the experiment which Mr. Lewis proposes 
would be to all telephone interests. Should 
the government establish a system with 
trates as low as proposed, and should it 
follow its alleged customary practice of 
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covering deficits by charging them to 
cther accounts, the financial operations of 
every telephone company of the country 
would, by comparison, suffer most se- 
verely. 

The public prefers local control of its 
public utilities in order that it may, as 
nearly as practicable, eliminate or preverit 
high-handed or arbitrary measures, and if 
the government were to eliminate the mu- 
nicipality, the state and the subscriber as 
necessary parties to consider, the change 
in the conduct of one of the greatest of 
public necessities—telephone service — 
would be most violent, and should be bit- 
terly opposed by the thinking public. 

This Washington situation should be 
regarded by us as a national menace to 
telephone interests. In a crisis of this sort, 
we should, as in every other event of 
similar importance, forget our personal 
prejudices, our local differences with our 
competitor and for the purpose consider 
ourselves not as Independents, but as in- 
ter-dependents with the Bell companies 
in meeting such important questions as 
are now before Congress and the various 
commissions. 

You will remember that when the time 
arrived for discussion of the tax on toll 
messages, all interests worked hand in 
hand, with the result that not only was 
this tax imposed upon the public, where it 
rightfully belonged, but that the strength 
exhibited by the protests subsequently 
caused the act to be amended so as to en- 
tirely eliminate the message taxation.” 


The Closing Session. 


Upon the opening of the Friday morn- 
ing session, P. L. Frailey, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, delivered an excellent talk 
on “Advertising.” Mr. Frailey spoke in- 
formally and illustrated his remarks with 
numerous clippings from newspapers 
showing various advertisements run in 
Ohio papers in connection with the auto- 
matic telephone system, particularly in 
Youngstown. 

Mr. Frailey’s address was highly in- 
structive and he left many valuable ideas 
with the convention. There is no doubt 
but that application will be made by the 
Pennsylvania managers of some of the 
ideas given out by Mr. Frailey. 

“Plant Management” was discussed in 
the carefully prepared paper by Fred J. 
Heavens, of Pittsburgh, plant superintend- 
ent of the Pittsburg & Allegheny Tele- 
phone Co. Mr. Heavens discussed organi- 
zation, system and plant accounting, all 
in a most practical manner. Owing to 
lack of space Mr. Heavens’ paper will be 
published in a future issue of TELEPHONY, 
as it is one from which great benefit may 
be derived. 

The next speaker on the program was 
H. L. Lamb, of California, who spoke on 
the subject “Telephone Companies and 
Newspapers.” Mr. Lamb stated that the 
problem is not to convince the newspapers 
of the importance of the telephone, but to 
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make the telephone folks see the vital im- 
portance of the paper to telephony. 

“Have you made some new connection 
of value to your clientage and the com- 
pany?” asked Mr. Lamb. “You must tell 
the public about it. 

“Has some new invention—in these pip- 
ing times, a daily occurence—been added 
to your equipment? How, but through the 
columns of your paper will that fact be- 
come known to your patrons? Even poor 
service, if a reasonable excuse exists for 
it, can be made a bond of sympathy be- 
tween the public and the company if prop- 
erly handled through the medium of the 
paper ‘that goes home.’ No, if any doubt 
ever existed in your mind as to the im- 
portance of printers’ ink as applied to 
the business, we are supposed to repre- 
sent, lose no time in getting awake to 
the fact ‘the world do move.’ 

We may, and we have good reason to, 
pride ourselves on the fact that the tele- 
phone has been made a practical neces- 
sity in our community life. Yet the fact 
remains that above and beyond any other 
influence, stands the press. Where thou- 
sands enjoy the luxury of the telephone, 
millions demand the paper as a necessity 
to their daily life. Cut out the telephones 
from a dozen of your subscribers, and 
you will have mutterings of discontent. 
Cut off the favorite paper from the same 
folks and you precipitate a riot. 

I am most firmly of the opinion that the 
Independent companies here represented 
could do nothing that would have more 
far-reaching results in bringing our case 
to the bar of public judgment, than to 
enter into a combined campaign of pub- 
licity. Not all the brains in the business 
have been secured by our companies. 
Suppose, then, we, influenced by the 
known success of—shall we say rival 
companies—try a system of paid publicity. 
Secure a man of known ability, pay him 
a salary commensurate with the importance 
of the work and cut loose on a campaign 
that will surprise the most doubting as 
to the value of the press as a booster. 

My thought is that if we could secure 
a good advertisement writer and one who 
could design cuts as well, that all mem- 
ber companies could be furnished with 
plate matter at a minimum cost. For in- 
stance the Bethlehem Steel Co. sent 
broadcast over the country some weeks 
ago, such plate matter as I now refer to. 

This could be prepared at low cost so 
far as the individual companies are con- 
cerned, and could be furnished from some 
central office on application. I have in no 
sense worked out in my mind a detailed 
plan for this. I am fairly certain, how- 
ever, that the germ of my idea is sound, 
and would be glad to see it taken up 
and worked out by a committee appointed 
for that purpose. 

Another thing that might be introduced 
cheaply is plate matter secured from the 
plate makers and furnished free to news- 
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-papers. The association would, of course, 


pay for this matter, or furnish such funds 
as are needed. The subject matter of 
these plates should, of course, be well- 
written stories that would serve to in- 
terest the public in the Independent tele- 
phone companies.” 

“Echoes of the National Convention, 
1916,” was the subject of an informal 
talk by John Z. Miller of Erie. Mr. Mill- 
er stated he anticipated, in attending the 
Chicago convention, finding it strongly 
tinctured with Bell sentiment—but he was 
agreeabiy disappointed. The speech at that 
convention which made the strongest im- 
pression upon him was that delivered by 
F. B. MacKinnon which he character- 
ized as “epoch-making.” 

Mr. MacKinnon’s address was reviewed 
by the speaker and quotations made from 
it. In closing, Mr. Miller expressed the 
opinion that the Chicago convention 
would further tend to solidify Inde- 
pendent interests and bind them more 
closely together for the common good. 

Reports were then received from the 
various committees. Action was taken 
upon a slight amendment to the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

The service committee was discontinued 
owing to the working agreement with the 
Eastern Pennsylvania association where- 
by this work is being taken care of. 

Appreciation was expressed, by a rising 
vote of thanks, of the splendid work of 
this committee. 

The election of officers was then taken 
up and resulted as has been previously 
stated. The executive committee, as has 
been previously stated, was re-elected. 

Among the visitors to the convention 
were: J. B. Edwards, Chicago; J. C-. 
3oush, Columbus, Ohio; Frank L. Beam, 
of Mount Vernon, Ohio; C. A. Carl, Har- 
risburg, Pa.; D. G. Raley, Salem, Ohio; 
J. N. Scott, Khedive, Pa., and Miss E. V. 
Scott, Waynesburg, Pa. 


Telephone Statistics of Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 

The division of statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has just is- 
sued a summary of the reports of the 
Class A telephone companies, both Bell 
and Independent, for the month of Oc- 
tober, 1916, and for the first ten months 
of 1916, as compared with the figures for 
1915. Included in this statement, repro- 
duced on the next page, are compilations, 
subject to revision, from 59 reports of 
revenues, and expenses of telephone com- 
panies having operating revenues in ex- 
cess of $250,000. 

The class A conpanies, according to 
the statement, had a total revenue of $24,- 
976,258 for October, 1916, an increase of 
nearly 14 per cent. over the previous year. 
The net operating income for the month 
was $6,920,199, an increase of 8.9 per cent. 
While the operating revenues increased 
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about 14 per cent. the expenses increased 
approximately 15 per cent. 

For the 10 months ending with Oc- 
tober, 1916, the returns to the commission 
show that the companies received total 
revenues of $234,377,047, an increase of 
nearly 12 per cent. over 1915, of which 
$65,823,632 was net operating income. 

The total number of telephones operated 
by the class A companies was reported 
at 7,080,314, an increase of 609,817 or 
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as any we have tasted at home. Still, 
it always seems good to get back after 
you have been away from home, no mat- 
ter how pleasant and profitable your so- 
journ has been. I bet Columbus was glad 
to get back home after discovering a 
continent, even if he did run the risk of 
meeting the men to whom he owed a few 
bills. 

It is the same whether you have dis- 
covered a continent or the real uses of 
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tion meetings heretofore held in Min- 
nesota. 

The only marked thing about the make 
up of the crowd was the almost entire 
absence of managers of exchanges in what 
one might call the “B and a half class.” 
That is to say those companies having 
gross earnings from ten to twenty-five 
and thirty thousand dollars per year. I| 
hope they will come out next year. 

The thing that I started out to write 


















































Increase Increase 
(or decrease.) (or decrease.) 
Ratio. 1916. 1915. Ratio. 
Amount. (per Amount. (per 
Item. 1916. 1915. cent. ) cent.) 
Number of company stations in service at 
ea ee eee 7,080,314 6,470,497 609,817 DOR Accvoadaxc caiweseanse oxeaasndn 
Revenues: Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
Subscribers’ station revenues .......... 16,077,407 14,318,466 1,758,941 12.3 154,620,738 140,400,852 14,219,886 10.1 
Public pay station revenues............ 1,283,072 1,122,719 160,353 14.8 12,243,877 10,108,467 2,135,410 21.1 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 253,023 218,631 34,392 15.7 2,359,890 2,078,504 281,386 13.5 
OL EAE Se eee ree 6,533,883 5,581,417 952,466 17.1 57,337,242 50,265,504 7,071,738 14.1 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues........ 571,351 463,678 107,673 23.2 5,220,988 4,403,664 817,324 18.6 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues........ 255,104 222 263 32,841 148 2,562,172 2,220,566 341,606 15.4 
Licensee revenue—Cr. ................ 918,350 811,031 107,319 13.2 8,767,885 7,912,880 855,005 10.8 
Licensee revenue—Dr. ................ 915,932 807,852 108,080 13.4 8,735,745 7,881,134 854,611 10.8 
Telephone operating revenues............ 24,976,258 21,930,353 3,045,905 13.9 234,377,047 209,509,303 24,867,744 11.9 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment.. 4,548,252 3,980,678 567,574 143 42,857,999 38,510,031 4,347,968 11.3 
All other maintenance................. 3,413,870 2,984,878 428992 144 31,441,778 28,441,896 2,999,882 10.5 
IE NOE kc Vacnic vad reenwe eens 5,017,870  4,248549 769,321 18.1 46,689,410 40,226,206 6,463,204 16.1 
Commercial expenses ................. 2,861,175 2,095,532 265,648 12.7 22,766,494 20944394 1.822100 &7 
General and miscellaneous expenses.... 1,097,691 941,061 156,630 16.6 10,458,287 10,008,306 449981 4.5 
Telephone operating expenses............ 16,438,858 14,250,698 2,188,160 15.4 154,215,968 138,130,833 16,083,135 11.6 
Net telephone operating revenues......... 8,537,400 7,679,655 857,745 11.2 80,163,079 71,3878470 & 784,609 12.3 
Other operating revenues................. 1,649 2,001 3527 17.67 14,029 13,860 169 12 
Other operating expenses................. 332* 869 1,2017 138.27 12,981 11,170 1811 16.2 
Uncollectible operating revenues.......... 128,447 154,685 26,2387 17.07 1,386,862 1,529,913 143,0517 9.47 
Taxes assignable to operations........... 1,490,735 1,172,604 318131 27.1 12,953,633 11,515,481 1,438,152 12.5 
I INR i dn Casi care nsedeknesacs 6,920,199 6,353,498 566,701 8.9 65,823,632 58,335,766 7,487,866 12.8 
*Credit item. Decrease. 








Summary of Reports of Class A Telephone Companies for October , 1916, and Ten Months Ended with October. 


about 10 per cent. over the previous year, 

This is the first statement issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission rel- 
ative to telephone statistics. Undoubtedly 
similar statements will be issued from 
time to time as are the statistics referring 
to the railroad carriers. 


Sunshine and Shadows Along the 
Telephone Trail. 
By Well Clay. 
Back from the rush of the city; 
Back from the tainted air; 
Back from smoke-reeking grill rooms; 
Back from the sumptuous fare. 


Back to the silent forests; 

Back to the snow-clad hills; 

Back to the hard-trod snow trails; 
Back to the ice-fringed rills. 


Back from the glare of bright lights; 
Back to hold the old job down; 

Back from the wearying joy nights; 
Back to the good old town. 


We enjoyed it all, of course—and the 
ice water the next morning was as good 


ice water. You are glad to get back. Our 
old friend Robison Crusoe probably felt 
pretty nifty when he struck Main street 
again after his protracted absence. No 
doubt he used up a good deal of his_ stored- 
up talk in telling his home friends about 
“My Island,” and what the population was 
the last time he had enumerated Friday. 

After a while the home duties begin 
to pall again for, if one has to stay at 
home too long, they become irksome. 
Again we will look forward with pleased 
anticipation to some other trip. Like the 
stars in their courses, we are forever 
circling about in more or less restricted 
orbits. 

The Minnesota telephone convention at 
St. Paul last week was one of the best 
conventions ever held in Minnesota. But 
as you will probably read all about what 
happened there (officially, I mean) in 
other columns, I will not attempt to give 
any sort of report. Most all the old 
standbys were there, of course, and more 
managers from the small*companies than 
I have ever seen at any of the conven- 


about was not the convention at all but 
a subject which intrudes itself on the at- 
tention of most telephone men at various 
times, especially after they have been to 
some convention and spent all their 
money (hear Mac laugh). 

At this season of the year, after all 
the annual meetings have been held and 
all the loose money which was available 
paid out for dividends, it sets most of us 
scratching to gather in what is owing 
from those delinquents who have let the 
new year run by without coming in to 
square their accounts. 

There is always the usual number who 
are not working at trades which give 
them employment during the winter 
months. There is always the man who 
had hard luck in his family from sick- 
ness or death or who has iost his crop. 
There is the man who is feeding a bunch 
of steers and who does not wish to sell 
until the market and his beef is right. 
There is the man who is going to pay in 
a few days. 

(Concluded on page 38.) 
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The Minnesota Convention. 
(Continued from page 18) 
pointed out that by insuring 500 plants, 
the same average could be obtained in 

one year, which is in fact what is done. 

Workmen’s compensation acts are in 
effect in nearly every European country, 
Germany and England having the most 
complete systems. 

In closing Mr. Batte stated that work- 
men’s compensation eliminates the ques- 
tion of negligence, which has been one 
of the most prolific subjects of litigation. 

Courses in Practical Telephony. 

“Telephony at the Dunwoody Institute” 
was the subject of a most interesting ad- 
dress by Dr. C. A. Prosser, of Minne- 
apolis, director of the Dunwoody In- 
‘dustrial Institute. 

Rapidly outlining the story of the 
founding of the Dunwoody Institute and 
the 25 trades in which instruction and 
evening work is given, Dr. Prosser led 
up to the subject of telephony. In its 
classes, the institute enrolls only students 
who are resident in Minnesota and only 
those actually engaged in the work or 
trade to be taken up are accepted. 

Extension classes of instruction in tele- 
phony were started a year ago and some 
400 telephone men were registered. At 
the present time there is a total of about 
450 in the entire state taking the course 
in telephony, but about 300 of these re- 
side in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Dr. Prosser exhibited the series of les- 
son sheets which have been prepared and 
stated that $6,000 have been spent in the 
last two years in the preparation of these 
sheets of lessons. 

Courses of Dunwoody Institute. 

The work in telephony is divided into 
unit courses, which are as follows: 

1. General science course in telephony. 


2. The mathematics of telephone work. 
3. Substation course No. 1. 

4. Substation course No. 2. 

5. Private branch exchange No. 1. 

6. Private branch exchange No. 2. 

7. Cable course No. 1. 


8. Cable course No. 2. 
9. Exchange aerial construction No. 1. 
10. Exchange aerial construction No. 


) 


11. Exchange underground construc- 
tion. (Not prepared.) 

12. Toll line construction. 
pared.) 

13. Central office equipment—Course 
No. 1. 


(Not pre- 


14. Central office equipment—Course 
No. 2. 
15. Central. office equipment—Course 


No. 3. (Not prepared.) 
16. Central office power plant. 
prepared.) 


(Not 


17. Testing course. 
18. Automatic telephony—the 100-line 
system. 
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19. Automatic telephony—The use of 
non-numerical switches. 

20. Automatic telephony—the multi-of- 
fice system. 

Each of these courses costs from $400 
to $500. 

The first—the general science course— 
is required of all students, after which 
any of the other courses may be selected. 

In the extension work, groups get to- 
gether at the various exchanges and se- 
lect someone as a teacher where there 
are more than four employes enrolled for 
a course. The lesson sheet on each les- 
son for each student is mailed to the 
teacher of the class every week and he 
distributes the new lesson sheets to the 
students on the night of the weekly meet- 
ing. 

Questions upon which he or other mem- 
bers of the class desire further informa- 

















Dr. C. A. Prosser. 


tion or explanation are sent to the insti- 
tute by the teacher. A reply to these 
questions or requests for information is 
sent to the teacher before the next meet- 
ing of the class. At the close of each 
course a bulletin is issued which con- 
tains all of the questions asked by corre- 
spondents during the period, with the 
answers. A copy of this bulletin is sup- 
plied to each student. 

At the close of each course, examina- 
tion questions are sent to the teacher 
from the institute and at the next meet- 
ing of the class he conducts the test, 
participating himself as a student by an- 
swering the questions. The answers are 
sent to the Dunwoody Institute to he 
graded and those obtaining a grade of 70 
per cent. or more are given credit for the 
course. 

Where no classes are formed, the insti- 
tute deals directly with the student, sena- 
ing him the printed lesson sheets each 
week, answering his questions and send- 
ing him the test to be passed in the pres- 
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ence of some witness appointed by the 
institute. 

Cost of Instruction. 

The instruction is free to all students 
in the state, a small charge being made 
to cover the cost of printing the lesson 
sheets and the mailing. For the first unit 
course—the general course on the sci- 
ence of telephony, (12 lessons)—the stu- 
dent pays $1 as a registration fee, which 
covers all the courses, and $1 for the 
lesson sheets of the course. All the other 
unit courses will cost $1 each. 

Eight unit courses are required to com- 
plete any general course leading to a 
diploma. The cost for these courses, 
would therefore be $9 in all, $1 for the 
registration fee, paid only once, and $1 
for each of the eight unit courses. This 
would make the actual cost less than 10 
cents per lesson. The charge for each 
unit course is to be paid in advance. 


Independent telephone companies, Dr. 
Prosser stated, have taken practically no 
advantage of the institute’s facilities as 
nine out of every ten of the 150 stu- 
dents residing outside of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis are connected with the Bell 
company. The Bell company, he stated, 
realizes that it pays to have its employes 
take up one or more of the courses. 

Four reasons were given by Dr. Pros- 
ser as possible explanation for the lack 
of students from Independent exchanges. 
The first is that the Independent com- 
panies do not know of the work; second 
that they do not believe in it; third, that 
they cannot control the situation; and 
fourth, that they are not onto their jobs. 

“No service,’ said Dr. Prosser, “calls 
for as high a degree of efficiency as the 
telephone service. Therefore it calls 
every minute of the day for the applica- 
tion of scientific procedure.” 

Dr. Prosser, in closing, expressed his 
desire to co-operate with Minnesota In- 
dependent telephone men and then called 
upon A. M. Emerson, director of the ex- 
tension work of the institute, who briefly 
told of the work which has been done. 
He stated that 150 students are just fin- 
ishing the first course in telephony which 
is required of all students. After the 
completion of this course, other courses 
may be taken. 

Lesson sheets of the telephone courses 
were exhibited by Dr. Prosser and 
seemed to be most complete, illustra- 
tions being used to bring out the es- 
sential points. 

It is to be regretted that the Inde- 
pendent telephone managers of Minne- 
sota have not taken greater advantage of 
the facilities offered by the Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute. The cost is practically 
nothing in comparison with the knowl- 
edge and increased efficiency which can 
be obtained. 

Many of the managers present resolved 
that upon their return, they would take 
immediate steps to induce employes to 
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take up courses with the institute. The 
institute will gladly furnish full informa- 
tion relative to the various courses which 
have been mentioned. 

Dr. Prosser was asked if the courses 
in telephony of the institute were avail- 
able to non-residents of Minnesota. He 
stated that he had over a hundred letters 
from telephone men in various parts of 
the country asking that same question. He 
said that no provision had been made for 
furnishing it to persons outside of Min- 
resota and that it was doubtful that the 
charter of the institute would permit it. 
The Minnesota telephone men are there- 
fore most fortunate to have, exclusively 
for themselves, the opportunity for ob- 
taining such an excellent course in tele- 
phone practice at practically no expense. 


Organization and Co-operation. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was 
W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. As a preface 
to his talk on “Value of Organization anda 
Co-operation,” Mr. Vivian outlined the 
principal points brought out in Judge 
Dever’s opinion in the Central Unfon mi- 
nority stockholders’ suit. 

Taking up his subject, Mr. Vivian 
stated that the Independent telephone men 
have not stood together in the past, but 


in view of the Central Union decision 


they undoubtedly will in the future. 
The Independents established the theory 
of low rates, said Mr. Vivian, and are 
just waking up to it. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the various state 
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public utilities commissions have intro- 
duced accounting systems so that now In- 
dependents are beginning to know what 
proper rates are. 

If properly supported, the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion could be the biggest and best invest- 
ment that Independents could make, 
Mr. Vivian asserted. Referring to oper- 
ators’ schools, the speaker told of 30 per 
cent. more traffic being handled by Ohio 
operators as a result of the schools con- 
ducted in that state. 

In giving reasons as to why Independ- 
ents should become members of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, representation before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was out- 
lined. Mr. Vivian stated that one firm 
in Washington in a circular letter to tele- 
phone companies, offers this representa- 
tion for $25 per year, while the associa- 
tion furnishes it as part of the member- 
ship benefits and has dues of only $5 
a year. ° 

Other reasons given for membership 
in the association included information on 
accounting matters. Legislative affairs in 
Washington are carefully watched and 
any bills inimical to the telephone com- 
panies are promptly reported and action 
taken to modify them. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Vivian’s 
address, which was listened to very at- 
tentively by all present, the meeting re- 
solved itself into a discussion of practical 
matters as brought out by questions taken 
from the question box. These were an- 
swered by J. W. Howatt, telephone super- 
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visor of Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission. 


The Banquet. 
On Wednesday evening a complimen- 


tary banquet was tendered to the members 
and their guests by the association. 
Grouped at a number of small tables the 
175 persons present enjoyed an excellent 
repast. The banquet was followed by a 
cabaret and dancing which was thor- 
cughly enjoyed. 

The feature of the evening was the 
most informal call made upon the ban- 
queters by the Tri-State Carnival March- 
ing Club. Over 100 strong the club, 
headed by its drum corps, wound in and 
out among the tables and then delivered, 
in regular college style, a number of 
yells. Among them was the club’s official 
yell, as follows: 


Dial ’em, dial ’em, 
Click, click, click; 
Tri-State Telephones, 
Get ’em quick. 
Other yells were: 
Gee! we’re glad we’re here 


today, in the best old town 
In the U. S. A.—St. Paul. 


Come again telephone men, 
We’re glad to have you here; 
You’re welcome all in old St. Paul. 
Come again next year. 


The club was heartily applauded as its 
members left the banquet hall. 


The Managers’ Conference. 


Thursday morning a conference of 
managers was held with W. S. Clay, of 
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manager of the 
Co., acting as 


general 
Telephone 


Hutchinson, 
Hutchinson 
chairman. 

The first topic discussed was that of 
tolls and their collections. F. D. Lind- 
quist, of Fulda, favored the commission 
basis of toll division. In his opinion the 
flat rate division of tolls is not fair on 
“out’ messages but perhaps may be on 
“in” business, because there is no financial 
loss involved. As 90 per cent of a com- 
pany’s toll business has to be charged on 
the books, the handling of tolls may be 
said to be a “credit” business. 

The deposit scheme, said Mr. Lind- 
quist, is not practical. Rentals may be 
collected in advance but toll is not certain 
in amount or time and credit, therefore, 
must be extended. The compensation 
must be reasonable to make up for any 
losses in collection. 

L. R. Duxbury, of Worthington, ex- 
pressed his belief in the commission plan 
ef toll division. He then described the 
system used at his exchange for paying 
operators. The operators are paid on an 
hourly basis, local and toll operating be- 
ing divided and paid at different rates. 
At the end of the month, it is easy to de- 
termine the amount of time put in by 
operators on toll work. 

In reply to a question as to the rates 
paid operators, Mr. Duxbury stated that 
when learning the pay is five cents per 
hour. Relief operators are paid ten cents; 
operators handling local calls only, 12 
cents, while operators capable of handling 
both the local and toll calls are paid 12% 
cents on local work and 16 cents per hour 
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on toll work. The night operator is paid 
by the month. On Sundays and holidays 
the rate is 16 cents per hour. 

The operators work eight hours a day 
in four-hour shifts. They have one-half 
day off each week, selecting the time 
themselves. All operators now want to 
learn to handle toll calls, where formerly 
they did not. No difficulty is now experi- 
enced in obtaining operators for Sunday 
and holiday work. The monthly pay of 
each operator ranges from $25.60 to $37.40. 

In closing Mr. Duxbury stated that the 
companies must be able to show what toll 
operation costs before toll rates can be 
adjusted. The costs will vary with con- 
ditions. 

Considerable discussion followed rela- 
tive to night operators. It was the gen- 
eral sentiment that when the manager 
acted as night operator, he found out 
many things about the system—things 
which he thought did not exist. 

J. W. Howatt, of St. Paul, supervisor 
of telephones of the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission, told about the 
purpose of the commission relative to ac- 
counting systems. In reply to a question 
as to whether or not the system of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would 
be followed by the Minnesota commis- 
sion, Mr. Howatt expressed his opinion 
that it should be necessary to keep but 
one set of books from which reports to 
the Interstate commission and the Min- 
nesota commission could be made up. 

He announced that the Minnesota com- 
mission would furnish county maps to 
the various telephone companies so that 
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their pole routes may be plotted upon 
them. After some discussion as to cost 
of rural switching, the conference closed 
at 12:30. 

The Closing Session. 

Just before the convening of the Thurs- 
day afternoon session, those in attendance 
gathered in front of one of the ice pal- 
aces which had been erected for the ap- 
proaching winter sports carnival and a 
photograph was taken. 

Incidentally it might be remarked that 
the temperature at the time the picture 
was taken was only 4 degrees below zero 
—that possibly accounts for the happy ex- 
pression shown upon the faces of some 
who appear in the accompanying repro- 
duction of the photograph. 

One of the members of the Tri- 
State Carnival Marching Club of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
seen in costume. He is distinguished by 
the large dial, emblematic of the auto- 
matic telephone, which appears on the 
breast of his uniform. 

Upon the opening of the closing ses- 
sion, President Woolley called for the re- 
ports of the various committees. The re- 
port of the credentials committee was 
presented by Thomas Vollom, of Erskine. 
It showed that 157 are listed as members 
of the association, five having joined dur- 
ing the convention, 22 were reported as 
not in good standing due to not having 
paid the membership dues. The report 
was accepted and filed. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

The report of the resolutions’ commit- 

tee was presented by W. S. Clay, of 
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Hutchinson. One resolution was as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, That this association go on 
record as being strongly opposed to the 
present proposed raise of gross earnings 
tax by the legislature on telephone com- 
panies of this state, to a higher figure 
than is now paid; and resolved further, 
that each member of this association use 
his individual influence with the sena- 
tor and representative from his district 
to the end that the proposed legislation 
be defeated.” 

A resolution relative to purchases from 
the Western Electric Co. was as follows: 

“Realizing that to a large extent the 
present prosperity and freedom of operat- 
ing among our companies is largely due 
to the individuals of the Independent tele- 
phone manufacturers and jobbers who 
furnish us with superior apparatus where- 
with to meet the competition with which 
we were confronted, we do urge that the 
members of this association, so far as 
possible, buy only the apparatus sold by 
them for use in our exchanges.” 

A resolution expressing the sympathy 
of the association to the family of the 
late Andrew Anderson, of the North- 
western Electric Equipment Co., was in- 
cluded in the report. 

Other resolutions provided for the 
amendment of the .by-laws of the asso- 
ciation to admit to membership Independ- 
ent manufacturers and jobbers at the dis- 
cretion of the association. It was recom- 
mended that an amendment be added to 
section four. This provides for asso- 
ciate members who shall have no vote in 
the sessions of the association. The fol- 
lowing are made eligible as associate 
members by this amendment: 

Any manufacturer of, or dealer in, 
telephone apparatus or supplies not con- 
trolled by the Bell telephone company, or 
any bona fide representative or agent of 
such manufacturers or jobbers, the pub 
lishers of any telephone magazine or 
periodicals, accountants, engineers, or any 
firm or agents handling telephone ap- 
paratus and accessories. 

In other resolutions, thanks and appre- 
ciations were extended to the officers and 
various committees, to the management of 
the Ryan Hotel, to the local press and 
to the manufacturers, jobbers and _ all 
others who helped to make this conven- 
tion a success. 

The report of the resolutions’ commit- 
tee was unanimously accepted and all the 
resolutions adopted as read. 

The auditing committee, through J. A 
Schoell, of Belle Plaine, then presented 
its report, stating that the books of the 
associatioin had been carefully checked 
and were correct. 

“Human Nature in the Telephone Busi- 
ness” was the subject of an address by 
Stanley R. Edwards, of Chicago, man- 
aging editor of TELEpHoNy. The various 
types of people were outlined and their 
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general characteristics stated. Incidents 
were given to illustrate the manner in 
which a knowledge of human nature is 
put to use in the telephone business. 

The use of a man’s first name in ask- 
ing for suggestions, such as, “Say, George, 
what do you suppose is the reason that 
inspection scheme of ours doesn’t work 
better?” was stated to be much better than 
a direct demand question such as “John- 
son, why doesn’t that inspection scheme 
work better?” 

D. F. Jurgensen, engineer of the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission, 
was the next speaker, his topic being 
“Valuations of Local Telephone Proper- 
ties.” Mr. Jurgensen outlined the devel- 
opment of the Minnesota commission and 
then discussed the basis for rates. He 
told of the various basis which had been 
considered for valuation purposes. 

The case of Smyth versus Ames and the 
Minnesota Rate Case were quoted from 
as authority for the use of the fair value 
of the property used by the public as 
the basis for fixing rates. The various 
factors entering into the determination of 
values and their bearing on reasonable 
rates were discussed. 

It was suggested that a record be taken 
of actual expenditures of repairs, re- 
placements and new constructions, if such 
a record has not been kept. Referring to 
the plan of the commission relative to 
making valuations, Mr. Jurgensen stated 
that valuations would be made only in 
cases where complaints are entered rela- 
tive to rates. Mr. Jurgensen’s paper will 
he published in a future issue. 

The last speaker on the program was 
©. A. Knell, superintendent of mainte- 
nance of the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
eraph Co., who presented a most inter- 
esting paper on the subject of “Interfer- 
ence of High Tension Circuits with Tele- 
phone lines.” 

Reference was made to the paper pre- 
sented by L. E. Hurtz at the Chicago con- 
vention of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, published in TrE- 
LEPHONY of December 23, 1917. It was 
stated that Mr. Hurtz’ paper offered some 
very, good suggestions from a scientific 
standpoint. 

The causes for disturbance on telephone 
circuits due to electric light currents were 
stated to be three in number—direct leak 
from one line to another, the grounding 
of the telephone or electric line, and un- 
balanced conditions of the lines: These 
causes were all discussed by Mr. Knell 
in detail, and illustrations cited. Mr. 
Knell’s paper was an exceedingly practical 
one and will be published in full in a fu- 
ture issue of TELEPHONY. 


At the conclusion of the discussion which 
followed Mr. Knell’s paper, President 
Woolley called for the report of the nom- 
inating committee which was presented by 
Levi Johnson, of Watertown. Upon mo- 
tion, the report of the committee was ac- 


cepted and the names presented were made 
the nominees of the convention and duly 
declared elected. The names of officers 
elected have been previously given. 

FE. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, spoke briefly of the service value 
of the United States association. 

George W. Burrows, of Breckenridge, 
told of House Bill 247, relative to the 
regulation of house moving. He requested 
the association members to write their 
representative and senator, of their de- 
sire to have the bill passed. 

President-elect F. D. Lindquist, of 
Fulda, was then called upon and expressed 
his desire to uphold the Independent tele- 
phone interests of the state. He entered 
2 plea for harmony and stated that two 
thing's should be kept in view: 

Satisfactory service must be given. 

Business must be a financial success. 

Mr. Lindquist very cleverly illustrated 
the difference between a satisfied and con- 
tented subscriber. At the conclusion of 
his remarks, President Woolley declared 
the convention adjourned. 


Securing the Co-operation of 
Minor Telephone Executives. 


The chief operators of the various ex- 
changes of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. held a meeting last week, 
the eastern group at Lincoln, Neb., and 
the western at Hastings, for the pur- 
pose of exchanging ideas, experiences 
and opinions. This is in pursuance of 
a policy adopted by the company some 
months ago of calling impromptu con 
ventions of the minor executives for dis- 
cussions of matters connected particular- 
ly with their departments. 

The informal character of the meetings 
has proved the most taking and valuable 
feature of them, and that they result in 
giving new viewpoints to participants is 
shown by this extract from a letter from 
a non-functional manager : 

“T have a better idea of the things 
that I am expected to do and see the 
errors I have been making. One of the 
best things is that it makes a fellow feel 
as though the men ‘higher up’ take an 
interest in us and like to see us get 
ahead and are willing to help us all they 
can. I know that I can work with a 
better spirit than I could before. 

“IT have oftentimes thought that I was 
expected to do more than any one per- 
son could possibly do, and that all that 
anyone thought of me was to get me 
to do all the work I could, and when I 
could no longer do the work there was 
a man that could and I would have to 
go. But I have changed my mind and 
I now feel that I am not asked and will 
not be asked any more than that of rea- 


” 


son. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

589. What stimulated the development 
of the common battery pole changer? 

590. Outline briefly the advantages of 
the “converter” for selective party-line 
ringing. 

591. What is the effect, upon the ring- 
ing current output, of an increased dura- 
tion of contact at the vibrator contact 
points of the primary circuit? 

592. What is the effect upon the ring- 
ing current voltage of a short duration 
of contact at the vibrator contact points? 

593. Compare discords and harmonics 
as bases ‘for the frequencies of selective 
ringing systems. 

594. Draw the theoretical circuit for 
the compound-wound pole changer for 
common battery service. 

595. Explain the operation of the two 
motor magnet windings of the com- 
pounded common battery pole changer. 


CHAPTER XXIII. Power Plant 

Equipment (Continued). 

596. Cause of noise in telephone cir- 
cuit due to operation of pole changer 
from common battery.—It is evident that 
the connection of the common battery 
pole changer to the common battery of 
the telephone office will introduce some 
noise due to the incursion of rapidly fluc- 
tuating currents on the telephone circuits 
served by the same battery. This is es- 
pecially true of the outfits designed to 
produce ringing currents of several dif- 
ferent frequencies. 

The motor magnet circuits of the indi- 
vidual pole changers are rapidly opened 
and closed by the action of the vibrators 
and the inductance reactance of each of 
the several transformer primary circuits 
is being rapidly and continuously varied 
from an extremely high value to one 
much lower. The circuit over which the 
energy for the operation of such equip- 
ment is carried must, obviously, have the 
property of responding to sudden de- 
mands for an increased or decreased sup- 
ply of energy. 

Under normal operating conditions, 
such a circuit is sure to carry a rapidly 
fluctuating current, the variations of 
which are extremely irregular. In order 
to supply such a current from a storage 
battery which is at the same time serving 
working telephone lines, the installation 


is required of means to prevent the cur- 
rent fluctuations in their irregular, rapid 
and abrupt form from reaching the bat- 
tery. 

In those offices provided with dupli- 
cate sets of battery, it is customary to 
supply the converter from the battery 
which is not, at the time, serving the tel- 
ephone lines. In this way the possibility 
of causing noise of a very annoying sort 
to appear on the telephone circuits is 
entirely obviated. The small amount of 
energy required to operate the converter 
will not, in most cases, be noticeable in 
the condition of charge of the idle set 
of battery. 

597. Prevention of noise due to pole 
changer.—When it is necessary to oper- 
ate the switchboard and the converter 
simultaneously from the same set of bat- 
tery, the noise killer becomes essential. 
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Fig. 158. Common Battery Pole Changer 


Noise Killers. 

The standard method of preventing the 
incursion of the noise-making current 
variations into the main battery circuit 
is the insertion of a reactance coil into 
the supply circuit leading from the bat- 
tery to the converter. Such a coil must 
be of high reactance when carrying the 
average current required by the con- 
verter and its ohmic resistance must be 
as low as practicable in order to prevent 
unnecessary loss of energy in its wind- 
ings. 

Such a reactance coil, in addition to 
preventing the passage of the noise-creat- 
ing current fluctuations to the main bat- 
tery and thence to the telephone circuits, 
will, of itself, tend to prevent satisfac- 
tion of the normal and essential varia- 
tions in the current demand of the con- 
verter. In addition to the reactance coil, 
therefore, the operative noise killer must 
include means for satisfying the normal- 
ly variable power demands of the con- 
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verter itself. In Fig. 188 are shown two 
schemes for accomplishing this very es- 
sential result in two somewhat different 
ways. 

598. One method of preventing noise 
from pole changer—In Fig. 188-A the 
reactance coil, A, is inserted between the 
main battery and the converter. With its 
polarity so fixed as to be charged by the 
main battery, an auxiliary battery of 
somewhat smaller capacity and voltage 
is bridged on the supply circuit between 
the reactance coil, A, and the converter. 

When the current required for the 
operation of the converter vibrators and 
transformers suddenly increases, the re- 
actance coil prevents, by its inductance 
reactance, the sudden increase from being 
supplied by the main battery. Practical- 
ly the same current strength is carried 
through the winding of the coil, A, at 
all times except for changes that are very 
gradual in their nature. 

Since a sudden increase through A is 
impossible, the charging voltage opposed 
to that of the auxiliary battery will be 
suddenly reduced and the excess current 
supply delivered into the circuit by it. 
In the same way when the demands of 
the converter are suddenly reduced, the 
voltage opposed to the auxiliary battery 
is, owing to the inductance reactance of 
the coil, A, suddenly increased and the 
auxiliary battery is charged from main 
battery. 

Another and simpler way of outlining 
the same operation is as follows: This 
explanation assumes that the auxiliary 
battery supplies the current for the op- 
eration of the converter under all condi- 
tions. The circuit through the reactance 
coil from the main battery is intended to 
insure that the auxiliary battery is kept 
in a fully charged condition. 

In passing it is to be noted that the 
average drop in potential through the 
reactance coil, A, plus the fully charged 
voltage auxiliary battery, must equal the 
voltage under average conditions of the 
main battery. In other words, there can- 
not be the same number of storage cells 
in the auxiliary battery that there is in 
the main battery, as it is necessary that 
the main battery charge the auxiliary 
battery and, in addition, supply the loss 
in voltage due to the ohmic resistance of 
the reactance coil, A. 


599. Principle of another noise kill- 
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er.—In Fig. 188-B is shown a noise killer 
operating on a somewhat different prin- 
ciple. This arrangement is not nearly as 
flexible as that shown in Fig. 188-4 
since it is possible for it to be theoret- 
ically correct for only one set of condi- 
tions as to load demand. The arrange- 
ment shown in Fig 188-A, however, ow- 
ing to the reserve capacity in the auxil- 
iary battery, is efficient under a great 
many different load and operating condi- 
tions. 

In Fig. 188-B the reactance coil, A, is 
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shunted by a non-inductive resistance. 
While this non-inductive resistance is of 
high ohmic value, its retardation (in- 
ductance reactance plus resistance) is 
much less than that of the coil, 4. The 
rapidly-changing noise-creating currents 
are, therefore, shunted around the react- 
ance coil and the main battery by a path 
of less difficulty through it. 

In this arrangement, the reactance coil, 
A, must be designed with the greatest 
care and its inductance reactance must 
be made as high as practicable for the 
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lowest frequencies of disturbing cur- 
rents likely to be encountered. 
(To be continued.) 


[AuTHor’s Note: An error crept into 
the circuit of the compound-wound pole 
changer of, Fig. 187. The wire from the 
intermediate terminal, 2, of the primary 
winding should be terminated at the nega- 
tive terminal, 8, of the battery instead of 
at 7 as shown. It is obvious that no cur- 
rent would flow in the primary windings 
of the transformer with the circuit ar- 
ranged as shown in the drawing.] 


Organization and Co-Operation 


The First of a Series of Articles by Prominent Independent Telephone 
Men on the Necessity of Supporting the United States Independent 
Telephone Association and the Advantages to Be Gained Therefrom 


By Charles Y. McVey 


President of the United States Independent Telephone Association 


The necessity for organization and co- 
operation is as old as the human race. 
Civilization is the result of man’s human- 
ity to man, and our dependence, one on 
the other, has made us see the need of 
mutual helpfulness. 

This need is as apparent today as it 
was in the early ages, and I think more 
so, for the reason that our problems are 
larger and more complex than at any time 
in the history of the world. 

In olden times men congregated in clans 
and tribes for protection, and to better 
work out a co-operative plan of living. 

This getting together for mutual benefit 
is as vital to an industry as it is to a 
man or a nation. It is the one thing that 
has brought about any progress the world 
has made. To it we owe our present 
civilization and all human achievements. 

In speaking of civilization, we are re- 
minded of the fact that the telephone has 
been the greatest civilizer of any age. It 
has done more to annihilate distance and 
bring men together than any other agency. 
Its benefits to man never will be fully 
known and its future is dependent on the 
men who make up the industry we rep- 
resent. 

It is a gigantic industry ranking fifth 
in American business and requiring ski!l 
of a high order. The men operating the 
telephone systems of the country need al! 
the help, advice and co-operation it is 
possible to get. 

They need it because they are in a great 
work for the convenience of the people, 
and because their business is technical 
and requires great study. And it is ever 
changing on account of the rapid ad- 
vancement of the art and the many im- 
portant inventions being constantly made. 
More than this, it is a young business 
(only four decades old) with great de- 
velopment and improvement to follow the 
marvelous strides already made. 


From a toy in 1876 the telephone de- 
veloped to a great necessity. It soon 
made itself an integral part of the busi- 
ness and social life of the nation, until 
today it would be well nigh impossible 
to dispense with it. 

The investment represented in the in- 
dustry is over a billion and a half dol- 
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lars and the number of telephones in 
service is over twelve million. These fig- 
ures are almost unbelievable. The ac- 
complishment of so much in so short 2 
time has made the present development 
of the art one of the greatest commercial 
achievements of this or any other time. 

If any business needed the best thought 
of the best men, it is this business in 
which we are all interested. Our co- 
operation is essential to our success, and 
on it is dependent the greatest thing in 
the world—human service. 

Our getting together is an imperative 


duty and the need for a strong helpful 
organization is obvious to any one who 
has given the subject any thought. Such 
an orgamzation should embrace all the 
separate units of the industry and its 
work should be of a national character. 

Such a union will accomplish great 
things for the art. It will be a material 
aid to the operating and manufacturing 
telephone companies and will insure to 
the telephone-using public a better and 
more comprehensive telephone service. 

There is no argument needed to con- 
vince any one of the need for state and 
national associations in our _ business. 
Through them the greatest good will 
come to all. . 

The benefits are incalculable both to 
the individual company and the entire 
field. So much of practical good is ac- 
complished by the association that all In- 
dependent telephone men should join the 
organization, if for no other reason than 
the selfish one, of profit to the individual, 
increased knowledge and efficiency and 
the welding of all the separate units into 
a comprehensive body for the good of all 
concerned. 

This opening article in TELEPHONY :s 
more or less general for the reason that 
the writers who will follow will, in most 
cases, give specific reasons why the Inde- 
pendents should have the largest and 
strongest organization in the country. 

The work done by the association dur- 
ing the past year is too fresh in the read- 
er’s mind to need elaborating here. The 
present year will see still greater things 
accomplished and a stronger association. 

In order to do this the assistance and 
membership of all Independent men are 
needed and in this article I make a per- 
sonal appeal to all Independents to join 
the national association in order to ac- 
complish the greatest good for the great- 
est number. 






























Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Hearing Before Committee on 
Lewis Federal Ownership Bill. 


John A. McSparran, secretary of the 
legislative committee of the National 
Grange, appeared before the house dis- 
trict committee January 12 and strongly 
indorsed the bill introduced by Congress- 
man Lewis, of Maryland, providing for 
the government ownership of telephone 
lines in the District of Columbia. 

The witness said farmers of the United 
States are a unit upon postalization of 
telephone and telegraph wires. 

The witness said practically all the 
farmers’ organizations in the United 
States had adopted resolutions indorsing 
government ownership of telephone and 
telegraph lines so as to put these means 
of communication at the disposal of those 
who needed them and to make the charges 
reasonable. 

“We farmers believe Washington is 
the ideal place to start government own- 
ership,” said Secretary McSparran. “We 
believe it would prove a big success here, 
increasing the utilization to a maximum 
and reducing the charges to a minimum. 

“In the national capital the experiment 
could be watched by congress and the 
various government officials, particularly 
the postoffice department, which would 
have charge of the telephone lines. 

“The eyes of the country would be di- 
rected toward Washington, watching the 
workings of the system. There is every 
reason why government ownership should 
be tried in Washington first. 

“If the Bell interests come here and ob- 
ject to this bill it will be because they 
know the experiment would prove a tre- 
mendous success and because they are 
afraid to give the proposal an actual trial.” 

Secretary McSparran told of the in- 
equalities between the rates charged by 
the Bell company and the companies or- 
ganized by the farmers in Pennsylvania. 
The witness also stated that a number of 
Independent companies had been squeezed 
out of the telephone field by the big com- 
panies and that necessary service had been 
discontinued in many communities. 

The next witness before the house com- 
mittee was J. L. Swayze, general counsel 
for the Bell companies in the Eastern 
states, including the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., who strongly opposed the 
Lewis bill. This bill, he said, will not 
benefit the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages around Washington. It is framed 
to apply to a special class of people under 
special conditions at special times. 

Attorney Swayze then told of the 





‘company had a “gentleman's” 


growth of “the telephone system” of the 
country under state commission regula- 
tion and said the Bell company was co- 
operating with these commissions in every 
way to enhance the service and make suit- 
able rates. 

The telephone company’s representative 
then informed the committee that the Bell 
agreement 
with the attorney general’s office for the 
conduct of its business in the various 
states. “We began talking the agreement 
over with Attorney General Wickersham 
and put it into operation under Mr. Mc- 
Reynold’s regime and are continuing it 
under Mr. Gregory’s administration,” said 
the attorney. “The commitment or agree- 
ment is that we will not purchase Inde- 
pendent or competing companies without 
first advising with the attorney general’s 
cffice. It was stipulated in the agreement, 
however, that this would not apply to ne- 
gotiations already in progress. 

“The agreement further states that un- 
der certain restrictions the Bell company 
will furnish connections to Independent 
or competing lines which may desire the 
connections. We have done this to give 
the country universal telephone service.” 

The witness briefly referred to the Buf- 
falo case, explaining the situation there, 
as he saw it. 

In a continuation of his argument be- 
fore the house committee on January 16, 
Attorney Swayze characterized the Lewis 
bill as “more vicious than a general fed- 
eral ownership bill.” He referred to state- 
ments ‘of the advocates of the bill to the 
effect that the Lewis bill is an entering 
wedge for general federal ownership of 
all telephones, and endeavored to show 
that difficulties and unfair results would 
materialize in event of the passage of such 
a law. 

Representative Lewis, author of the bill, 
had said that the legislation would be ex- 
perimental. Mr. Swayze thought govern- 
ment ownership, if it is to be provided for 
at all, should be general. However, he was 
certain that general ownership would be 
a mistake. 

On the following day, President F. H. 
Bethell, president of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., appeared before 
the house committee to oppose the Lewis 
bill. His testimony dealt principally with 
what the Bell system has done in build- 
ing up the telephone industry throughout 
the United States, its attempts at a maxi- 
mum utilization of its facilities, and the 
costliness of governmental ownership ex- 
periments in other countries. 

Resuming his opposition to the Lewis 
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Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


bill on Friday, January 19, President 
Bethell, of the Chesapeake company, told 
the house committee of the improvement, 
development and extension of the tele- 
phone system in the District of Columbia. 

Forty-three per cent. of the white fami- 
lies and 23-10 per cent. of the colored 
families in the district have telephones, 
according to Mr. Bethell. He said that 
statistics showed that there was a tele- 
phone for every other white family in 
Washington. He exhibited a number of 
maps to show what the company had done 
to develop the telephone industry in the 
district, and how utilization had been con- 
stantly increased “until Washington is the 
most highly developed capital in the world 
from a telephonic standpoint.” 

He also stated that out of the 60,000 
telephones in the district only 6,600 are 
used by the federal and district govern- 
ments and that while the government uses 


10 per cent. of the telephones it pays the 


company only 5 per cent. of the total 
revenue the company receives in that ter- 
ritory. The $110,426.48 paid as taxes to 
the district government by the company, 
he said, was $19,083.65 more than received 
from the government. 

With the recommendation that it be 
amended so as to empower the postmaster 
general to fix rates, the District Commis- 
sioners of Washington, D. C., sent to 
congress a favorable report on the Lewis 
bill providing for government acquisition 
and operation of the district telephone 
system. 


Rate Increase Granted to Morrison 
(Ill.) Telephone Co. 


The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, in an order issued December 27, 
authorized the Morrison Telephone Co., 
of Morrison, IIl., to put into effect an in- 
creased schedule of rates. From a care- 
ful consideration of the record, the com- 
mission found that the increases in its 
rates proposed by the petitioner were jus- 
tified. 

It appeared from the testimony that the 
petitioner, the Morrison Telephone Co., 
recently installed a new common battery 
plant, replacing the old grounded system 
which did not meet the requirements of 
the community; that the new rates sought 
were made generally known to the public 
of Morrison at the time of the building 
of the new plant; that the improved serv- 
ice resulted in a large increase in sub- 
scribers and that it was generally known 
by such subscribers that the proposed in- 
creased rates would become effective im- 
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mediately upon the completion of the 
plant or as soon thereafter as the com- 
pany was able to secure permission of the 
commission. 

The cost of reproduction of the Mor- 
rison plant was fixed by the commission 
at $85,296 and the present value at $64,- 
855. In.a table of proposed revenues and 
expenses under the tentative schedule of 
rates, the commission has included an al- 
lowance of $4,809 for depreciation. The 
commission is of the opinion that an an- 
nual allowance of $4,809 with the earn- 
ings thereon is sufficient to cover future 
accruing depreciation and that this amount 
should be set aside each year, plus an 
amount equivalent to 6 per cent. of the 
cost of all additions and betterments (ex- 
clusive of replacements) made after the 
date of this order. 

The commission is of the opinion that 
a reasonable rate of interest should be 
earned on the depreciation fund and that 
such interest should be credited to that 
fund. 

The total annual operating revenues, un- 
der the old rates, the commission found to 
be $16,597. Deducting the operating’ ex- 
penses and depreciation left a net in- 
come of $530, which represents a return 
of nearly two-thirds of a per cent. on the 
cost of reproduction value and less than 
nine-tenths of a per cent. on the cost of 
reproduction, less depreciation vatue. 

The commission found that the pro- 
posed rates will yield a return of 1.72 
per cent. on the cost of reproduction value 
and 2.3 per cent. on the cost of reproduc- 
tion less depreciation value. The new 
schedule of annual rates, which the com- 
mission authorized to become effective 
January, follows: 


Business, individual line............ $33 
Business, two-party line............ 27 
Business, four-party line........... 21 
Residence, individual line.......... 21 
Residence, two-party line.......... 18 
Residence, four-party line.......... 15 
Business, rural party line........... 21 
eo eer 15 
Extension telephones, first extension 
I eee aac aa ehisea awa’ 6 
Additional extension telephone sets 
ce, ee ee ee ee ee 
Extension telephones, rural......... 9 
ee | a ere 3 
Extension belie, rural.........cecee 6 


A discount of 25 cents per month is to 
apply to all of the above rates, except 
those for extension sets and bells, if paid 
on or before the 15th of the month. 


The old rates of the company were: In- 
dividual business telephones, $24 a year; 
party line business, $21; rural party line 
business, $21; individual line residence, 
$18; party line residence, $15; extension 
telephones—first extension $6; additional 
extensions, $3 a year. All of these rates 
excepting extension telephones, were sub- 
ject to a discount of 25 cents a month 
for prompt payment. Case 4738. 
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Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA, 


January 19: The commission author- 
ized the Imperial (Cal.) Telephone Co. to 
sell to the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. its entire property for $10, and the 


* Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. to convey the entire capital stock of 
the Imperial company to the Pacific com- 
pany. The Pacific company has long been 
operating the Imperial company’s system. 
The Imperial company has no bonded 
debt, but owes the Pacific company $145,- 
758.20 for money advanced for construc- 
tion. 
IDAHO. 

January 20: The commission issued an 

order granting the Project Mutual Tele- 





Stifling Competition. 

As to the expenditures made 
by the Central Union Telephone 
Co. in its territory in building up 
its plant and fighting Independ- 
ent telephone competition, the 
court held that this fight had 
been made by the Central Union 
for the joint benefit of itself and 
the Bell system as a whole; that 
all of the expense had been 
borne by the Central Union com- 
pany, but that in equity the 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., representing the Bell 
system, should be required to 
bear its proportionate part of the 
expense and that in the account- 
ing this should be taken into con- 
sideration and proper allowance 
made. 

Extract from decision of Judge 
Dever of the Superior Court of 
Cook County, IIl., in the Central 
Union case. 











phone Co. a certificate to construct its 
system within Minidoka county, but not 
within the cities of Rupert, Heyburn and 
Paul. It may also operate its lines but 
during the construction period must file 
with the commission reports covering ex- 
penditures and a schedule of rates, the 
commission orders. 
ILLINOIS. 

December 27: The Morrison Tele- 
phone Co., of Morrison, Ill., was author- 
ized to discontinue its present rates and 
put into effect the following schedule of 
increased charges: Business telephone, 
individual line, $33 a year; business, two- 
party, $27; business, four-party, $21; resi- 
dence, individual line, $21; residence, two- 
party, $18; residence, four-party, $15; 
business rural party line, $21; residence 
rural party line, $15. A charge of $6 for 
the first extension set is to be made in 
the city, $3 for additional sets and $3 for 
extension bells. A charge of $9 is to be 
made for rural extension sets and $6 for 
rural extension bells. A discount of 25 
cents is to apply to the above rates, with 
the exception of those for extension sets 
and bells, for payment on or before the 
15th of the month. Case 4738. 
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January 15: The commission approved 
the lease of certain real estate in Chicago 
by the Chicago Telephone Co. to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Case L—1990. 

January 16: The commission approved 
the contract between the Kinloch Long 
Distance Telephone Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., the Illinois Telephone Co., of Jack- 
sonville, Ill, and the Jerseyville Tele- 
phone Co., of Jerseyville, Ill., dated July 
12, 1916, which provides for the connec- 
tion and joint operation of the petitioners’ 
lines. Case 5752. 

January 16: The commission approved 
the contract between the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., of Chicago, 
and the Albany Telephone Co., of Albany, 
Ill., dated December 30, 1916, which pro- 
vides for the connection and joint opera- 
tion of the petitioners’ lines. Case 6057. 


January 22: The commission granted 
the petition of the Eastern Illinois Utili- 
ties Co. for permission to extend three 
33,000-volt wires over the lines of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Cherry street at the intersection of 
Cherry street and Clinton avenue, Effing- 
ham, Ill., and over the lines of the Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co., on Elm street, 375 
ft. north of the Vandalia railroad in Ef- 
fingham, provided the petitioner gives at 
least five days’ written notice to the re- 
spondent companies, stating when the 
work will begin. Case 5742. 

January 23: The commission ordered 
the suspension of the proposed advanced 
rates for telephone service of the Melvin 
Telephone Co., at Melvin, Ill., and the vi- 
cinity, until June 1. The commission 
states that it appears from an examina- 
tion of the proposed schedule that the 
commission should enter upon a hearing 
concerning the propriety of the proposed 
advance of rates and that pending the 
hearing and decision thereon, the new 
— should not go into effect. Case 
6159. 

January 29: Hearing in Chicago in the 
case of Myer J. Stein, of Chicago, vs. the 
Chicago Telephone Co. and the City of 
Chicago, on a complaint relative to serv- 
ice and rates of the defendant at Oak 
—_ Ill. Modified complaint filed. Case 
5285. 

January 30: Hearing in Chicago in 
the case of the city of Chicago vs. the 
receivers of the Central Union Telephone 
Co., on the petition to compel the Central 
Union Telephone Co. to reduce its tele- 
phone rates to subscribers in the city of - 
Peoria. Cross petition of receivers of the 
Central Union company filed. Case 3034. 

January 30: Hearing in Chicago in the 
matter of the application of the Tampico 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. for au- 


thority to discontinue its sub-exchange at 
Rock Falls, Ill. Case 5319. 


January 30: Hearing in Chicago in the 
matter of the application of the Boone 
County Rural Telephone Co. for an order 
authorizing the ratification and approval 
of the renewal of certain notes aggre- 
gating the amount of $3,700. Case 6129. 

January 31: Hearing in Chicago in the 
case of M.-C. Stitzel and others of Nel- 
son, Ill., subscribers of the Dixon Home 
Telephone Co. vs. the Interstate Inde- 
pendent Telephone & Telegraph Co., rela- 
tive to petition for service from the Inter- 
state company at Nelson, Ill. Case 5783. 

INDIANA. 


February 7: Postponed hearing on the 
petition of the Tipton Telephone Co., of 
Tipton, Ind., for permission to increase 
its rates. 

















February 3, 1917. 


KANSAS. 

February 13: Hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Arkansas Valley Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase its rates 
at Larned, Kan. 

March 20: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Missouri & Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for an increase in telephone 
rates in the city of Hutchinson, Kan. 

MAINE. 

January 25: Hearing on the petition 
of J. B. Philbrick for permission to sell 
the Farmers Telephone Line, of which he 
is owner, to F. D. McAllister, owner of 
the Andover Telephone Co. 

MICHIGAN. 

February 14: At the request of Leo. 
M. Butzell, attorney for the Michigan 
‘State Telephone Co., the hearing on the 
application of the Michigan State com- 
pany for permission to establish a sched- 
ule of metered rates in Detroit, has been 
postponed to this date. 

MINNESOTA. 

January 27: In answer to the petition 
of E. H. Hawland, A. T. Larson; O. 
Bjornstad, H. Negaard and others, for 
telephone service in the depot of the 
Great Northern Railway Co., at Neils- 
ville, Minn., the railway company has ad- 
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vised the commission that it will order 
the desired telephone installed at once. 
M—156. 


MIssourt. 
January 25: Hearing at the Baltimore 
Hotel, Kansas City, in the case of the 


Kearney (Neb.) Telephone Co. vs. the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co., wherein an order is sought to compel 
the railway company to install a telephone 
in its depot at Stockdale, Mo. Case 1129. 

January 26: Hearing at the Robidoux 
Hotel in St. Joseph, Mo., in the case of 
the Farmers Telephone Co., of Harrison 
county vs. the Saline Mutual Telephone 
Co. Case 1121. 

January 26: Hearing at the Robidoux 
Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo., in the case of 
Gabe L. Purcell vs. T. W. Costello, 
wherein relief is asked for by the plain- 
tiff for electric light interference at Con- 
ception Junction, Mo. Case 1112. 


NEBRASKA, 


January 20: The commission declined 
to allow the Gothenburg (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co. to increase from $1 to $1.50 
the rate on residence desk telephones. 
The commission holds that an extra 25 
cents a month is all the desk telephones 
are worth. 
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New JERSEY. 


January 19: Pending investigation, 
the commission has issued an order pro- 
hibiting the Farmers’ Telephone Co., 
which operates in Burlington county, 
from putting into effect a new rate sched- 
ule. The suspension is operative until 
April 16. It was the intention of the com- 
pany to put into effect on January 21, a 
rearrangement of its local calling dis- 
tricts which would result in the exclusion 
from its free calling areas of certain sta- 
tions now included. 


New York. 


January 29: Hearing at Buffalo on the 
petition of the Clymer Telephone Co., 
Inc., for permission and approval to be- 
gin construction of its telephone line, and 
the certificate of the commission that 
public conveniences and necessity require 
such telephone line. 

February 2: Hearing at New York on 
the complaint of the Mediator Publishing 
Co. against the New York Telephone Co. 

February 3: Hearing at New York on 
the complaint of Samuel Borchardt, of 
New York City, against the New York 
Telephone Co., asking that a public tele- 
phone be installed in his store and real 
—_ office, at 2596 Broadway, New York 

ity. 


Funds Sought for Rate Investigation 


Appropriation of $25,000 Asked of Legislature by Massachusetts Public Ser- 
vice Commission for Making Thorough Investigation of Telephone Situation, 
Including Probe of New England, A. T. & T. and Western Electric Companies 


In its advance report to the legislature 
just recently issued, the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission asks for an 
appropriation of $25,000 to enable it to 
take up a thorough investigation of the 
whole situation with respect to telephone 
rates in the state, and including a probe 
of the relations between the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and the Western Electric Co. 


Foundation Necessary for Regulation. 


In the judgment of the commission, 
the proposed investigation is essential to 
sound public regulation. Nearly all the 
telephone service within the state is sup- 
plied by the New England company. The 
service over which the board has juris- 
diction is “the product of a huge and 
intricate system of corporate machinery,” 
the report states. Going further into the 
desirability of an investigation, the re- 
port says: 

“The foundation of any wise and ef- 
fective system of regulation, especially 
over rates, must be broad and based on 
intimate knowledge. It is imperative that 
any public body intrusted with the duty 
of supervision should have an adequate 
understanding of the thing that it is 
regulating, of the inter-relation of its 
parts, of the theories upon which its 
operation is based, and of the methods 
by which its results are achieved. Regu- 
lation which is not based upon such a 


foundation is a mere groping in the 


dark. 

The rate charged to a telephone sub- 
scriber in South Boston, by way of il- 
lustration, does not stand by itself. It 
is but one small part of a complicated 
rate schedule devised as a whole to meet 
what the New England company con- 
siders to be its needs. The South Boston 
rate may or may not be fair; but no 
commission could undertake to give any 
final or satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion without knowing whether or not 
the apparent needs of the New England 
company are its reasonable needs, wheth- 
er or not its relations with other ‘Bell’ 
companies are proper and _ desirable, 
whether or not toll service is bearing 
its fair share of the burdens of the busi- 
ness, and whether or not the widely 
varying rates for exchange service have 
been based upon a theory of cost or 
value which accords with the general 
public interest.” 

The information which the commission 
desires to obtain may be summarized 
briefly, as follows: 


Summary of Information Desired. 


1. Knowledge of the corporate his- 
tory of New England company, of its 


_ earnings in the ‘past and of the actual 


investment in the physical property which 
it uses in the public service, and also of 
its investments in the securities of other 
corporations. 





2. Knowledge of the relation which 
these subsidiaries bear to their parent 
company, and of important inter-com- 
pany dealings. 

3. Knowledge of the relations of the 
New England company to its own parent 
company, the American company, and of 
both to the affiliated manufacturing cor- 
poration, the Western Electric Co. 

4. Knowledge of the methods of man- 
agement and accounting followed by the 
New England company and of the theory 
upon which it bases its provision for 
depreciation. 

5. Knowledge of the inter-relation be- 
tween exchange and toll service and of 
the theory and principles upon which 
the charges for both are based. 

6. Knowledge of the similar theories 
and principles upon which the rates for 
the various classes and forms of ex- 
change service throughout the state are 
based. 

New Field of Regulation. 

“Supervision of telephone and _tele- 
graph companies, it must be remembered, 
is a comparatively new field of public 
regulation,” the report states, “not only 
in Massachusetts but throughout the 


country, and no such fund of informa- 
tion exists as has been accumulated in 
the many years of regulation of trans- 
portation companies and certain other 
public service agencies. 

The (Massachusetts) highway commis- 
sion, did, 


it is true, institute a general 
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investigation in the comparatively brief 
period when the telephone companies 
were under its control, but that investi- 
gation was not carried on by this com- 
mission, and its members gained no ex- 
perience thereby. Nor are the reasons 
which led the highway commission to 


reach many of its conclusions sufficiently: 


indicated by any available information. 

Furthermore, this investigation failed 
to cover much of the ground which it 
seems essential to cover in the public 
interest. There is, for example, no evi- 
dence that information was secured as 
to actual investment or the important 
matter of inter-corporate relationships. 

Ample power to conduct the proposed 
investigation is given by the provisions 
of the public service commission act of 
1913. The commission, however, needs 
funds as well as power. At the present 
time its telephone and telegraph depart- 
ment consists of a chief and two assis- 
tants, the total appropriation last year 
being but $6,500. The time of these men 
is fully occupied with the routine matters 
with which they are continually called 
upon to deal. : 

Work of Telephone Department. 

“Last year nearly 600 informal com- 
plaints relating to service or facilities 
were investigated by the department, in 
addition to formal matters requiring the 
attention of the commission. The work 
is important, and ought not, with any 
regard for the public interest, to be neg- 
lected. But the department cannot carry 
it on, with the limited facilities at its 
command, and at the same time conduct 
the investigation desired of fundamental 
conditions. Furthermore, accounting and 
engineering advice is essential to such an 
investigation, with which the department 
is not equipped. 

For these reasons the commission asks 
the general court for a special appropria- 
tion of $25,000. It has fixed upon this sum, 
not with any certainty that it will in the end 
prove adequate for that purpose, for it 
is impossible to make any accurate esti- 
mate in advance of the extent and cost 
of the work which may prove necessary, 
but with the conviction that it will be 
sufficient to enable the commission to 
carry on the work with expedition dur- 
ing the ensuing year, and to employ 
competent men, able to devote uninter- 
rupted time to the work. The commis- 
sion, however, has no present expecta- 
tion that the total cost of the work will 
greatly exceed the amount now asked for. 

It will be the policy of the commis- 
sioners to give as much personal attention 
to the work as possible and to co-operate 
with any federal body which may have 
any similar investigations in process, in 
order that duplication of work and data 
may be avoided.” 

The annual report of the Massachu- 
setts Public Service Commission for 1916 
with reference to the work of the tele- 
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phone and telegraph department during 
the past year, reads as follows: 


Report of Commission for 1916. 


“The steady increase in complaints and 
inquiries concerning telephone service 
made it impossible during the year to 
undertake any comprehensive study of 
traffic or plant conditions, a majority of 
the complaints requiring the personal at- 
tention of either the chief of the depart- 
ment or the two inspectors. Some idea 
may be gained of the scope of the work 
from a résumé of the department’s ac- 
tivities since its inception less than three 
years ago. 

In 1914, in addition to the handling of 
some 139 complaints and the securing of 
numerous changes in the commercial, 
plant and traffic regulations of the tele- 
phone companies, there were 26 inspec- 
tions of various exchanges and 21 special 
observations made by the inspectors of 
the department. 

In 1915 there were 376 complaints and 
inquiries handled, 103 visits to exchanges, 
143 service tests from subscribers’ sta- 
tions, 317 service tests from the depart- 
ment, 12 special observations of service 
and 15 special inspections of exchanges. 

In 1916 there were 603 complaints and 
inquiries; 227 visits to exchanges for 
various purposes, five special service ob- 
servations, 26 special inspections, 744 
service tests from subscribers’ stations 
and 521 service tests from the depart- 
ment. 

While many of the complaints re- 
quired numerous conferences with the 
commissioners, there were but few which 
necessitated a public hearing. 

It will be seen from the above figures 
that a very large part of the time of the 
department is taken up with specific com- 
plaints. With 260 exchanges and about 
440,000 stations in the commonwealth. of 
which 51 exchanges and about 220,000 
stations are within the metropolitan dis- 
trict, it is possible only to hit the high 
(or low) spots as far as traffic and plant 
inspection goes. The most important 
thing about the telephone, particularly as 
far as the business community is con- 
cerned, is ‘service’ and the work of the 
department is based on that theory. 

So far as the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. is concerned, the lack 
of proper facilities, both for exchange 
and toll service, to meet the growing 
needs of the business, created a situa- 
tion this vear that has been even more 
acute than that of 1915 which was re- 
ferred to in our last report. 

The company’s explanation of the 1915 
situation was to the effect that it was 
impossible to have anticipated so ab- 
normal an increase of business and that 
steps were being taken to adjust plant 
and operating conditions to take care of 
any similar situation during 1916. Dur- 
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inspectors, from time to time, showed 
little improvement in conditions and, in 
the middle of the season, E. K. Hall, 
vice-president of the New England com- 
pany, came to the commission and ex- 
plained the failure of the plans developed 
in the fall of 1915 to take care of this 
year’s business. 

The principal reasons given were: The 
difficulty experienced by the Western 
Electric Co., which furnishes all wire and 
other materials to the New England com- 
pany, in securing sufficient quantities of 
raw material and supplies, and condi- 
tions caused by the railroad embargoes 
during the winter and spring months, 
which seriously delayed deliveries by the 
Western Electric Co. of such material as 
was available. 

It is evident, however, that the poor 
quality of service in many exchanges 
was not always traceable to these causes 
and it can reasonably be stated that there 
is room for much improvement in serv- 
ice. So far as the department is able, 
with its limited inspection force, it is 
constantly on the watch for the weak 
spots in order to determine whether the 
failures are the result of insufficient 
force to handle the varying traffic loads 
or of other causes. While recognizing 
the fact that just so long as the serv- 
ice is dependent upon the human element, 
there will always be a certain average 
percentage of errors, intelligent effort 
properly directed should tend to decrease 
rather than increase that percentage. 


Co-operation of Telephone Officials. 


“It has been gratifying to the officials 
of the department to find a more sym- 
pathetic atmosphere among the telephone 
field forces, as against previous condi- 
tions which seemed to prevail, apparent- 
ly based on the feeling that the presence 
of the commission was detrimental, rath- 
er than helpful, to the companies and 
their employes. In the working out of 
many of the vexatious problems that were 
presented to the department during the 
year, the chief of the department desires 
to acknowledge the spirit of co-operation 
in which he has been met by the officials 
of the New England company. 

As in previous years, the chief of the 
department has responded to numerous 
calls from trade and other associations 
to discuss the work of the commission in 
the matter of telephone and telegraph 
supervision.” 

As TELEPHONY goes to press word is 
received that the ways and means com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts legislature has 
reported a resolve appropriating $15,000 
to assist the public service commission in 
investigating the rates of the New Eng- 
land company within the state, including 
the relations of the New England com- 
pany with the Western Electric and 
American Telephone & Telegraph com- 


ing the past summer the reports of the , panies. 
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Sunshine and Shadows. 
(Concluded from page 26.) 
There is the man who promises to pay 
on a certain date for sure, and then loses 
the family calendar, or his mind—I do 
not know which—for he forgets to come 
around on the day and date specified 


There is the man who has money coming © 


and “just can’t get it collected in,” so he 
can meet his obligations. 

You know them all, and you have heard 
every excuse in the lot before. Most of 
them are really justifiable and most of 
the men will be good pay in the end, but 
there are a few who will never pay any 
further attention to their promises if you 
should chance to forget them. 

What is to be done? You look over the 
list carefully. Bill Jones is a good fellow 
and took you fishing once. You will not 
stir Bill up this time for awhile any- 
how. 

Tom Murphy has always paid before, 
sometimes during the year, but each year 
finds him trailing along a little further 
behind. Well, we'll wait on Tom a few 
weeks longer and see. 

Ed. Smith? Good fellow, that Ed. Al- 
ways ready to do you any favor and 
would lend you a million dollars, if he 
had it and you asked to be accommodated 
The trouble is that Ed. hasn't ever quali- 
fied for the test yet. 

What about Ed? You compromise by 
sending him a statement with the amount 
underscored and the words “Please re- 
mit,” written underneath—just to frigh- 
ten him, I suppose. 

It scares him so he cannot navigate, 
undoubtedly because he does not show up 
with the money—confined to the house no 
doubt from the shock. He slides through 
and you forget him in the contemplation 
of a score or more of just such accounts, 
which run along until a certain percentage 
of them are paid. You finally threaten 
to “cut off” the balance from service. 

This threat, if you mean it—and they 
know you do—will bring the money some- 
how so that, in the end, practically every 
account has been gone over and allowed 
to rest. Sometimes one gets an extension 
by slipping you a “five” on account and 
. then lets the balance go until he is fur- 
ther behind than ever. 

So it goes with one after another. Some, 
you call up on the telephone and tell 
them to “come across” with the money 
at once. With others you temporize be- 
cause, after all, it is rather embarrassing 
to “talk turkey” to a subscriber in the 
afternoon—he may be the Grand Noble 
Plutarch who installs you in office in the 
local lodge at night. 

It is a good thing to know your sub- 
scribers, but it is also embarrassing at 
times and has a bad effect on records of 
efficiency in collecting. ; 

It is surprising, however, how little is 
lost in poor collections each year in the 
telephone business. We lost 1% per cent. 
last year. Even this may still be reduced 
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if we keep our accounts where we do not 
forget them when any occasion comes up 
in the future which might enable us to 
finally get our money. How many busi- 
ness houses lose less? 

We, in the telephone business, have one 
nice little bulwark which protects us. It 
is that the delinquent must generally 
pay or else get along without telephone 
service. He usually cannot change stores, 
like he does in the grocery and other lines. 
That is the reason why we may have per- 
fectly good prompt-paying subscribers in 
our exchanges who would have hard luck 
if they asked for credit at half the stores 
in town. 

The final answer, of course, is, it seems 
to me, to have a rate for service charged 
which will enable us to give a liberal 
discount to those who pay either in ad- 
vance or by some certain stipulated date 
during the early part of the month. 

APHORISM: The paid up subscriber 
casts no shadow on the books. 


Meeting of Local Managers of 
West Texas Telephone Co. 

The Iccal managers of the West Texas 
Telephone Co., which operates some 14 
exchanges in central and west Texas, 
held their second annual meeting at 
Brownwood, Texas, on January 18 and 19, 
to discuss in detail various phases of the 
telephone business with special reference 
to the West Texas company. There were 
28 local managers and other executives in 
attendance and the meeting was success- 
ful in every respect. 

“The Policy of This Company—Its Re- 
lation and Duty to the Public,’ was the 
title of an interesting paper presented by 
F. W. Greber, after which D. J. Johnson 
spoke on “The Handling of Traffic, Oper- 
ating Forces, etc.” 

The subject of “General Accounting, 
Collections and Centralization of Account- 
ing” was discussed by J. H. McKee; “Addi- 
tions to and Maintenance of Plant,” by 
S. A. McKie, and “The Legal Side of 
Our Business,” by G. N. Harrison. 

An instructive paper on the “Ordering, 
Use and Care of Supplies” was read by 
D. J. Johnson. J. B. Whitman then spoke 
on “My Ideas of Our Organization,” after 
which the subject of “How Can I In- 
crease My Subscription List?” was dis- 
cussed by F. W. Greber. 

“How I Succeed in Keeping Outstand- 
ing Accounts Down” was the title of an 
interesting paper presented by R:; P. Can- 
ady. “How to Get Along with the Public” 
was discussed in a paper by C. C. Britton; 
“Proper Use of Material and Upkeep of 
Central Office,” by H. W. Day, and “What 
Opportunities Does This Company Afford 
the Young Man,” by M. C. Atkins. 

The local managers present at the meet- 
ing were as follows: H. W. Day, Ballin- 
ger; J. D. Gattis, Bangs; J. B. Whiteman, 
Brady; R. P. Canady, Coleman; Will 
Kennerly, Goldthwaite; H. C. Campbell, 
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Lometa; Claud Harlow, May; M. C. At- 
kins, Menard; T. L. Huggins, Novice; L. 
R. Carter, Paint Rock; J. W. Moore, 
Talpa; C. C. Britton, Winters; C. E. 
Frizzell, Zephyr; W. A. Dickerson, San 
Saba, and M. T. Higginbotham, Lampasas. 

Following are those present at the meet- 
ing from the company’s headquarters in 
Brownwood. 

G. N. Harrison, president; F. W. Gre- 
ber, general manager; J. H. McKee, audi- 
tor; D. J. Johnson, superintendent of 
traffic; S. A. McKie, superintendent of 
plant; W. W. Davis, B. H. Cunningham, 
F. L. Ruland, Ray Morgan, Charles 
Sayers, E. I. McKinney, George McLaine 
and J. D. Watson. 


Meeting of Arkansas Telephone 
Association at Little Rock. 
The Arkansas Telephone Association 
held its third annual convention at Hotel 
Marion, Little Rock, Ark., on January 16 
and 17, with 45 telephone men in attend- 
ance. F. D. Sprague, owner of the Corn- 
ing (Ark.) Telephone Co., was elected 
president; Charles McKee, of Marianna, 
cwner of the Fordyce (Ark.) Telephone 
Co., first vice-president; W. H. Graham, 
of the Clarendon (Ark.) Telephone Co., 
second vice-president; A. C. Stuart, of the 
Texarkana (Ark.) Telephone Co., sec- 

retary and treasurer. 

The executive committee is composed 
of R. H. Emery, general manager of the 
Boone County Telephone Co., Harrison; 
L. M. Emerson, of the England Telephone 
Co.; R. L. Swindler, of the Ozark Tele- 
phone Co.; J. A. Wommach, of the De 
Queen (Ark.) Telephone Co.; S. A. Lane, 
of Little Rock, commercial superintend- 
ent of the Southwestern Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. 

E. T. Mahood, of Little Rock, engineer 
for the Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co., read a paper on “Telephone 
Maintenance and Construction,” and L. M. 
Loring, of Little Rock, traffic superin- 
tendent of the same company, read a 
paper on “Operating Methods.” 

The delegates were entertained with a 
luncheon at the Hotel Marion, and were 
guests of the Southwestern company at 
a theatre party on the evening of Janu- 
ary 16. 

At the second day’s session several 
papers were read and general talks made 
by F. B. Sprague, the new president, A. 
C. Stewart, and W. M. Graham. 


Hartwell Vice-President of South 
Dakota Association. 

Through an error in the report which 
TELEPHONY received of the convention of 
the South Dakota Independent Telephone 
Association, published in last week’s is- 
sue, the name of B. M. Ryan was given 
as vice-president of the association, .in- 
stead of H. P. Hartwell, of Irene, who 
was elected to the office for the ensuing 


year. 

















“Open” 


4-Blade Faultless 
Anchor in the posi- 
tion assumed when 
installed. 





“Closed” 


3-Blade Faultless 
Anchor as inserted 
in hole before ex- 
panding. 

Faultless Anchors 
are made in two, 
three and four 
blade types, guar- 
anteed to with- 
stand from 4,000 to 
18,000 pounds pull 
according to size. 
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Why they hold 








Last month we stated that the larger sized Faultless 
Pole Guy Anchors had, in tug of war tests, outpulled 
the usual “dead-man.” 


WHY? 


The reason is quickly seen by reference to the 
and “open” illustrations. 


‘ 


‘closed”’ 


The Faultless Anchor goes into a hole just large 
enough to accept it—form shown in lower illus- 
tration. 


By twisting the shaft it opens up into undisturbed earth, each blade assum- 
ing the extended position shown in the upper illustration. 


While a “‘dead-man” exerts its pull in one direction only, the Faultless grips 
in every direction like the roots of a tree. Once installed nothing can dis- 


FAULTLESS 


Pole Guy 


ANCHORS 


EASIEST ANDSUREST 
TO INSTALL— 


Equipped with a post auger, 
one man can install the 


MAKE THE TEST— 


Don’t let these statements go 
unchallenged. Make the test. 
Let this test cover: strain re- 


Faultless Anchor more quick- 
ly than any other type. The 
jack screw principle expands 
the anchor surely and easily, 
even in hard-pan. This an- 
chor can also be reclaimed. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


sisting capacity, convenience 
and cost of installation. Let 
us submit literature and ar- 
range for trial samples. 
Write today—don’t wait. 





THE FAuLTLEss ANCHOR Co. 
Dept. 102 


Fostoria, Ohio 






From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 6-8; Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, 
Feb. 19-20; Texas, Dallas, Feb. 22-24; Iowa, Des Moines, March 13-15 


Advantages of the Folding-Door 
Type of Telephone Booth. 

With the increased use of telephone 
booths in hotels, railway stations, public 
buildings, as well as the increasing de- 
mand for “batteries” of booths in drug 
stores and department stores, TELEPHONY’S 
readers will undoubtedly be interested in 
knowing how the “folding-door” type of 
booth works out in actual practice. This 
type of booth has many advantages and 
is said to be very popular today. The 
accompanying half-tone illustration, which 
is a reproduction of a photograph taken 
in a New York hotel, not only shows the 
booths but also the arrangement of the 
switchboard, desk, etc. It will be seen 
that booths with regular doors would be 
inconvenient in this case. The accom- 
panying sketch shows how a battery of 
these booths is arranged, the amount of 
space needed, etc. 

The Yesbera folding-door booths shown 
in the illustrations (Style No. 305) have 
flush sides, so that they set compactly to- 
gether. There is nothing to interfere with 
the meeting of the paneled sides, and 
when set up they give the appearance of 
one continuous fixture. At the same 
time, however, they are said to have many 
advantages over the specially built com- 
partment booth. 

An important feature of this type of 
booth is the fact that when not in use 
these booths, normally, have their doors 
wide open, permitting of perfect ventila- 


all practical purposes they are unable to 
do so. 

This means that the doors are wide 
open all the time they are not actually in 
use, and are thoroughly ventilated. 

The saving of a ventilating system is 
an important factor. When a person en- 











“Battery” of Booths in New York Hotel. 
& 


ters a booth there is no difficulty in clos- 
ing the door, from the inside—in - fact, 
any kind of a pull on the handle, the only 
thing to get hold of, does the trick. 
Another important feature with this type 
of booth is the fact that the doors take up 


which is strongly in contrast with the 
amount needed by booths with ordinary 
doors. 

This permits setting these booths in 
narrow rooms and corridors, and elimin- 
ates the possibility of one door interfer- 
ing with the neighboring compartments. 
This door arrangement, however, does 
not take away from the roominess of 
the booth when occupied, as the space 
inside (28% ins. by 27% ins.) is ample 
for all users—in addition to giving room 
for any type of pay-station telephone. 

The most important feature of Yesbera 
folding-door booths, for compartment use, 
is the one permitting expansion or con- 
traction. There may be in use three or 
four of the No. 305 booths in one com- 
partment. When it is found necessary to 
add one or more pay stations, all that is 
required is additional booths set in line 
with the booths already in use. By this 
method the compartment is expanded, 
but the appearance of the complete fix- 
ture is in no wise destroyed. 

The same is true when it is necessary to 
reduce the number of booths. Booths 
may may be removed to other locations, 
to be used as compartments or separate 
booths. Many booths can be saved from 
the scrap pile by this arrangement. 

If any special information is needed 
about this type of booth, or the: way of 
arranging a series, further information 
will be promptly supplied by the Yesbera 
Manufacturing Co., of Toledo, Ohio. 
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Arrangement of a “Battery’’ of Yesbera Folding-Door Booths, Showing the Amount of Space Needed. 


tion without the aid of specially con- 
structed and costly ventilators. The doors 
are so constructed that it is not conveni- 
ent for a person to close them from the 
outside, when leaving the booth, and for 


very little space outside the line of the 
fronts of the booths when the doors aie 
being operated. As will be seen by in- 
spection of the accompanying drawing, 
this is a matter of only two or three ins.— 
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Increasing Demand for the Cruse 
Telephone Bracket. 

“There is apparently an increasing de- 

mand for a product of the character of 

the Cruse telephone bracket,” said W. 
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The Man Who Uses Them Says That 


Harpoon 
Re Guy Anchors 


Wi | 
ie ~~ are best because they in- 


a 


stall easiest, last longest 
and cannot be budged by 
any legitimate strain of 
pole line service. 
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He will tell you that one 
man with a sledge can drive the 














the first pull upward opens the 
wings in solid earth. 


Hewilladd thatthe“ Harpoon”’ 
has no loose parts to get lost or be 
forgotten; that it calls for no spe- 
cial tools—just a sledge and aman 
to swing it; and that it is nearest 
to a universal anchor because it 
can be driven and will hold in any 
kind of soil but muck, and can be 
used wherever there is ground space to receive the anchor’s point and head 
room to swing the sledge, as against a fence or in a hedge, and that—But 
surely he has told you enough to make you want to try a “Harpoon.” Write 
us and we will tell you how you can do it at very little expense to yourself. 

















The Harpoon Guy Anchor Catalog will be Sent Free to any Address 


Crouse - Hinds Compan 
Bs Syracuse, N. Y., U. S.A. _ gs 


NEW YORK BOSTON . CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





‘‘Harpoon”’ in five minutes, and . 
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R. Brewer, manager of the supply de- 
partment, of the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. the other day when the 
subject of service in line supply material 
was brought up. 

“This bracket is equal, if not superior, 
to any on the market andthe prices 
are attractive. It can be used either on 
the top of a flat or roll top desk, and 
can be lowered or raised to any angle 
wanted. This means it can be pushed 
up out of the way when the manager's 
flat top desk is crowded with correspond- 
ence, and yet is immediately accessible 
whether standing or sitting. As a tele- 
phone bracket, it has features perhaps 
equalled by no other. 

“The manufacturer guarantees 
product, and permits the return of any 
brackets that are not satisfactory, for 
full credit and transportation charges. 

“Another interesting point in the large 
sale of this telephone arm, by the Kel- 
logg company, is that they are not sold 
by any other telephone manufacturing 
company unless secured through us. 

“Our company,” concludes Mr. Brewer, 
“will gladly assist any company by fur- 
nishing them with pamphlets ready for 
imprinting their name for distribution 
among their subscribers.” 


this 


First Section of $250,000 Conduit 
Job Is Completed. 


The Pennsylvania Utilities Co., of Eas- 
ton, Pa., recently completed the first sec- 














Conduit System of Philadelphia Utilities Co. 


tion of the fibre conduit system which it 
is installing in the “fire zone” of the city. 
The cost of this first section was approxi- 
mately $30,000. The entire system will 
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represent an expenditure of about $250,- 
000 when completed. 

It is said that when the entire system 
is installed this company will have one of 











J-M Conduit Is Used in This System. 


the most elaborate and modern syster:s 
of any city in the country. 

J-M Fibre conduit, manufactured by 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., is being 
used in this work. Mr. Newton, the en- 
gineer in charge of this work, says this 
conduit was selected after the authorities 
had carefully considered the merits of all 
types of conduits as to cost, permanency, 
strength, protection of cables, ability to 
install and remove cables without dam- 
age. 


Stromberg-Carlson Company Se- 
cures Switchboard Contract. 


The  Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., has been 
awarded the contract for installing a 
central energy lamp. signal multiple 
switchboard in the Hackettstown, N. J. 
exchange of the Hackettstown Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. The Garford non- 
multiple switchboard which is to be re- 
placed will be rebuilt and held in re- 
serve by the operating company for 
branch exchange service. 

The switchboard to be installed will 
be of the single position section type in- 
cluding a terminal section, one rural po- 
sition section and one local position sec- 
tion, with a removable end panel so ar- 
ranged that additional sections can be 
added from time to time as the growth of 
the system requires. All sections will 
be of the steel frame type faced with 
quarter-sawed oak with a dark dull gold- 
en oak finish. 
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All toll and rural lines terminating in 
the rural line position will be equipped 
with Stromberg-Carlson No. 11 plug- 
restoring line drops. The cord circuit 
equipment in this position is to consist 
ot regular toll to toll cords and also 
universal cord circuits which automatical- 
ly adapt themselves to the service re- 
quirements of the connection as set-up. 
The universal cords are to be arranged 
for double lamp supervision on all con- 
nections and generator cut-off feature 
on local line connections. All cord cir- 
cuits to be equipped with individual 
harmonic party line ringing keys. 

The associated lamp multiple system 
will be used in this switchboard to 
eliminate the use of answering jacks 
and lamps. The line lamps will: be as- 
sociated with corresponding multiple 
jacks and all local line calls will be 
answered directly from the multiple jacks. 
The local cord circuits are to include 
double lamp supervision, individual four- 
party ringing keys and generator cut- 
oft equipment. 


Aluminum Gas Protector for Use 
in Manhole Work. 


A> gas protector for use in manhole 
work has been developed by the Gasco 
Protector Co., of Waukegan, Ill. It con- 
sists of a mask, flexible tubing, intake 
funnel and head straps. The outfit is 
made very light (weighing only seven 
ounces) so as not to interfere with the 
work of the wearer. The mask is con- 
structed of rubber and aluminum. 

When put on the face the Gasco pro- 
tector, as it is called, is held in place 
by adjustable head strips, making an air 
tight fit, as the rim of the rubber mask 























Gasco Protector Outfit. 


is inflated through an air valve blown up 
by the mouth. The flexible rubber tubing 
that is connected to the inlet of the pro- 
tector is also water and gas proof. This 
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Fight electrical arcs in 
safety—with the J-M 
Fire Extinguisher 








“A little a 


Trouble Detectives! [7 knowledge isa ait | Nich 


dangerous 
PIGNOLET Portable Testing Meters will lo- hi 9 : B racket 
cate any kind of trouble besides measuring t ing, partic- included 
volts and amperes; will also determine re- / 

ularly around 











sistance of coils, lines, ringers, etc. 














VOLTMETERS Y a high tension 
AMMETERS circuit, where 
VOLT-AMMETERS attempts to 
. break an arc 

Gregese you let us send youa copy : ; 
dk, — Catalogue. It’s with a fluid of 


low resistance 
may prove 
fatal. 


We recommend the J-M Fire Ex- 
tinguisher because we’ve proved that 
Lp it safeguards the operator. Compar- 
jy ative tests for dielectric strength of 
80 2 M, PIGNOLET w York Yj transil oil and J-M Extinguisher Fluid 

Medal Panama-Pacific International Exposition made by S large electrical laboratory 
gave the following ree-sts: 
Yj 
y 





Yy Spark at Arc Maintained at 
Yj Transil Oil 26,000 volts 38,000 volts 


J-M Frtinguisher 34,000 volts 41,500 volts 


(Electrodes immersed in the liquid, with distance of 
0.02 inches between points.) 


F Thus J-M Extinguisher Fluid is at least as 
strong dielectrically as the oil used in high 
tension switches. And it’s deadly to all in- 
cipient fires, yet harmless to skin or machin- 
ery—non-corrosive and leaves no residue. 


The J-M Fire Extinguisher can be used in the 
hard-to-get-at places. Discharged either by pumping 
or by air pressure previously pumped up and tempo- 
rarily stored—an exclusive J-M feature. Buy from 
your local dealer, put a J-M at each danger point, and 
be prepared for emergencies. 





. n ‘ Th £55 Bice Bape need ho raseted, aopeyved 
Cross Ringing Again on Your sider the dition othe etoal Bod at 
nderwriters. 
e 
Harmonic Party Lines? 


That Pole Changer needs better watching. 


If you had a HOLTZER-CABOT FRE- 
QUENCY METER to check its cycles, you 











could keep them so tuned that they would not’ 

get out of step. Jouns- Serves more people 
The HOLTZER-CABOT FREQUENCY PUM = than any other 

METER is the best instrument for you because SERVICE Institution of its 

it RECORDS EVERY ALTERNATION. The kind in the world. 

Meter reads directly upon the dial in either 


cycles per minute or cycles per second. THE CONTINENT 


This is a more DEPENDABLE instrument 
than one depending upon reeds or electrical 
tuning devices. It is the most accurate Fre- H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
quency Meter on the market today. New York City 

B 2 . . 
THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. mannan te 5 Senge Cities 


Chicago, ILL., and Boston, Mass. 
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tubing is 12 ft. long and is equipped with 
an intake funnel. 

When the breathing is natural, there is 
no pressure of any kind connected to the 
equipment, pure air being drawn through 

















Gasco Protector in Use in Manhole. 


the intake funnel and tubing to the mouth 
and nostrils and the vitiated air expelled 
through the exhaling valve in the ordi- 
nary process of respiration. The protector 
is put on as shown in the accompanying 
illustration and it is claimed that a man 
can enter any manhole, no matter how 
much gas is present, without feeling ill 
effects. 

The protector is being used by several 
telephone companies and just a week ago 
the company states, another inquiry was 
received by an Eastern telephone com- 
pany for further information relative to 
the device. 


Kellogg Exhibits at Recent State 
Telephone Conventions. 


The exhibit rooms of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., at the con- 
vention of the Minnesota Independent 
Telephone Association, held at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., last week, were 
crowded during the three days. In ad- 
dition to the Kellogg low keyshelf stand- 
ard magneto switchboard, P. B. X., and 
tiniversal equipment, there were exhibited 
the illuminated display panels showing 
the complete Kellogg apparatus line and 
also the magneto telephone panel as dem- 
onstrated at the Chicago convention. This 
latter panel contains all the Kellogg 
standard magneto wall subscriber sets 
and gives prospective buyers an excellent 
opportunity for comparison. 

A. J. Carter, sales manager; E. G. 
Lawrence, state representative and F. L. 
Eldridge, welcomed the many friends of 
Kellogg in Minnesota. 

The recent Nebraska convention was 
marked with the same degree of enthus- 
iasm as was manifested at the Kansas 
meeting, although it did not quite equal 
Kansas in attendance. 
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The principal business transacted at the 
Nebraska convention by the exhibitors 
was the closing of a contract for a new 
Kellogg common battery equipment for 
the Wisner, Nebraska, exchange of the 
Cuming County Telephone Co. 

The flexibility of this Kellogg magneto 
switchboard equipment and the ease of 
assembling apparatus therein, to order, -is 
shown by the fact that on December 28 
the shop received an order from the Mis- 
souri & Kansas Telephone Co. for one of 
these cabinets to be arranged ready for 
calculagraph and fitted with line circuits, 
multiple jacks, guard lamps and designa- 
tion strips for use as a two-position mul- 
tiple toll board for the Eldorado, Kansas, 
oil boom, and was able to make complete 
shipment of this extremely special equip- 
ment on January 12, 1917, or in two weeks 
after the order reached the shop. 

A 100-line, low keyshelf board, also 
shown, was sold to the Denton (Kansas) 
Telephone Co. 

The new line of grabaphones for mag- 
neto and common battery work excited 
much favorable interest and large num- 
bers of initial orders were taken from 
companies that had either never used any 
equipment of this kind heretofore or had 
used and discontinued because of exces- 
sive maintenance, the older microphone 
equipment which the new grabaphone sets 
have been designed to replace. 

In the new equipment, practically un- 
breakable Kellogg bakelite replaces the 
iormer brittle hard rubber for handles, 
mouthpieses and 
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difficulties incident.to the compulsory ac- 
ceptance of a new service at higher rates. 

At the Kansas convention held at To- 
peka in December, the Kellogg company 
occupied its usual quarters, consisting of 
two large exhibit rooms at the National 
Hotel. The idea of two rooms is to sep- 
arate the magneto and common battery 
exhibits so that each manager can con- 
fine his inspection to the equipment in 
which he is most interested. Besides, 
one room, no matter how large, is no 
longer adequate to care for the crowd al- 
ways to be found in Kellogg exhibits at 
the conventions. 

The equipment featured in the Kansas 
exhibit this year consisted of a 320-line, 
two-position, low keyshelf magneto 
switchboard of the type recently installed 
at Ness City, Tipton, Holyrood, Eldorado 
and several other Kansas exchanges. 


A New Rectifier Recently Placed 
on the Market. 


The Little Giant converter, which has 
just recently been placed on the market, 
is designed to change alternating into 
direct current, and to charge storage bat- 
teries at the cost of energy actually con- 
sumed. All that is required is to connect 
the machine to the alternating current 
line, attach the load, turn the handle 
on the front of the switchboard to the 
number corresponding to the number of 
cells to be charged, and close the main 
switch. The machine does the rest. 





receiver shells. 
The handle is oc- 
tagonal and _ split 
in halves and the 
loosening of two 
machine screws 
removes one-half 
of the handle ex- 
posing the cord 
connections with- 
out interfering 
with the assembly 
or operation of 
the set. 

The standard 
line of Kellogg 
telephones was 
exhibited ona 
rack ingeniously 
constructed of 
cross arms and 
cross arm braces 
as a reminder that 
the Kellogg com- 
pany handles high- 
class construction 














materials in addi- 
tion to a complete 
line of telephones and _ switchboards. 

Of course, there was the Kellogg dem- 


 onstration universal switchboard, preach- 


ing the gospel of the wisdom of install- 
ing common battery without the usual 


The Little Giant Converter, Model B. 


A transformer is mounted on the main 
shaft in front of the commutator. The 
voltage is stepped down by means of a 
transformer. The current is then led 
into the rotating part and commutated. 
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Every well-managed 
exchange must have 


tightly soldered joints 


FLUX C MTN ER CORE 


You Will 








use 
KESTER. 
RESIN CORE SOLDER 


(ready to use) 


A Self-Fluxing Wire Solder, the core of which is a specially 
qeenere’ flux suitable for varied telephone work. 

Yo leaking—no waste—no time lost. ! 
Kester Resin-Core Wire Solder is non-corrosive and has given 
excellent satisfaction for years. 

Specify KESTER on all your orders. If interested write for sample. 


_certainly be interested in this new 
catalog. (Our No. 17.) 


Contains a fund of information that will 
be of considerable value to linemen, 
electricians, the dealer, jobber, tele- 
phone, telegraph and electric light and 
power companies. 











All tools illustrated, described and priced 
in a clear manner. It is for free distribu- 
tion. Don’t hesitate to ask for a copy. - 


Mathias Klein & Sons, Mfrs., Canal Sta. 34, Chicago 














Cut your Hauling Expense in Half 


[Cut your Hauling Expense in Half | 


Se. 





Saving Two Extra 20-Mile Trips with a MIAMI Trailer 


By Using a MIAMI TRAILER 


It presents an economical and practical solution Miami Trailers are designed and built for automo- 
to the telephone company’s hauling problem. The bile speed—equipped with Timken axles and roller 
trailer will not only save you the cost of operation bearings, artillery wheels, oil tempered springs and 


and upkeep of an extra automobile, but it will save’ special shock absorbing drawbar. Trailer tracks 


3 pm) 
Oe 





SEE CLEC 


My} Arg , perfectly, the special drawbar eliminates jerking, 
4 you a lot of workmen’s time—the time you have so that both car and trailer ride easily on rough 
fs to pay for. Investigate the Miami without delay. roads. They will outlast your machine. 

a Submit your hauling proposition to us. 

Cc} If we can’t save you money we'll say so. 

Q * . * 

2 THE MIAMI TRAILER CO., Troy, Miami County, Ohio 
4) 


‘ 


: 
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It is not a reversing commutator scheme, 
the alternating current wave being caught 
and followed along the crest. 

A very small synchronous motor is 
used to drive the shaft which runs on 
ball bearings; consequently the efficiency 
is said to be very high. The converter 
is much lighter than other apparatus used 
for similar purposes. The machine shown 
in. the accompanying illustration weighs 
about 150 pounds. It is simple and auto- 
matic and is not affected by commercial 
variations of line voltage, frequency or 
power factor. 

This converter can be made for any 
voltage, phase, frequency ,'or capacity. 
Among the standard ratings are those for 
charging from three to 18 cells, six to 
36 cells, 24 to 28 cells, and one for a 
60-cell capacity. 

During a demonstration before the To- 
ledo section of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, the converter 
operated a motion picture machine draw- 
ing about 45 amperes, charged a 28-cell 
electric car at a 35-ampere rate and ran 
a two-horsepower direct current motor 
at the same time. On the same test the 
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-last week in St. Paul, was viewed by 


practically all of those in attendance. The 
company’s complete line of equipment 
and supplies was shown and all the vari- 
ous Stromberg features fully explained. 

During the convention the contract for 
the new equipment to be installed by the 
Granite Falls Telephone Co., of Granite 
Falls, Minn., was secured by the Strom- 
berg-Carlson company. 

Those who represented the company at 
the convention were E. K. Cannon, E. L. 
Klingel, L. E. LaFleur, and A. M. Haub- 
rich, western manager of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson company, at Chicago. 


Bluefield Telephone Society Elects 
Officers for 1917. 

The second annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers of the Telephone Society 
of Bluefield, W. Va., was held in the 
society’s club rooms at Bluefield, Satur- 
day evening, January 20. 

H. St. John Henly was elected presi- 
dent to succeed E. C. Curtis. The other 
officers elected were: D. F. Worley, vice- 
president; S. Cohen, secretary; W. F. 
Watson, assistant secretary. G. R. Gish 
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Skinderviken, president of the company, 
will be remembered as inventor of the S-R 
lockout system—termed by experts, one of 
the most valuable in the field. He is also 
one of the industry’s pioneers, having 
been connected with Independent tele- 
phone companies for ovet a quarter of a 
century. 

The Standard Telephone Repair Co. ad- 

vises that it maintains every imaginable 
kind of material to facilitate its rebuild- 
ing and repairing work, and is especially 
well equipped to supply parts or do re- 
pair work on obsolete types of telephone 
apparatus. It will be well for those with 
“ancient” equipment to remember this. 
‘/ The Standard Telephone Repair Co. 
also is agent for liquid enamel for re- 
ceiver shells, standard battery savers, S-R 
lockout attachments and Old Master dry 
batteries for switchboard use. 


An Efficient Pole Changer for Use 
in Small Exchanges. 

The Stromberg-Carlson. pole changer 

provides a simple, efficient and self-con- 

tained ringing equipment for exchanges 














serving 500 subscribers or less. It con- 
sists of an_ electrically 
driven vibrator which 
carries the contact 
springs arranged to re- 
verse a 24-volt direct 
current from 16 to 20 
times per second, thus 
giving a 24-volt alter- 


nating current at a fre- 
quency of 16 to 20 
cycles, depending upon 
the adjustments. 

The alternating cur- 
rent obtained in this 
manner is put through a 
transformer which is also 
included in the equip- 
ment and stepped up to 
approximately 90 volts. 
This completes the trans- 
formation and the cur- 
rent is delivered to the 
ringing current termin- 








Stromberg-Carlson Pole Changer, Showing Dust-Proof Glass Top Compartment. 


machine was short-circuited by bringing 
the two ends of the direct current line 
together and allowing it to run for 15 
minutes without being affected. 

This converter is now being manu- 
factured by The Electric Converter Co., 
of Toledo, Ohio. The Little Giant Con- 
verter Co., 959 Leader-News Building, 
Cleveland, is the general sales representa- 
tive. 


Stromberg-Carlson Exhibit at the 
Minnesota Convention. 


The exhibit of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., 
at the convention of the Minnesota In- 
Telephone 


dependent Association, held 


and C. G. Hiltzheimer were elected to the 
executive committee. 

The society has made wonderful 
strides in the first year of its existence. 
All employes of the Bluefield Telephone 
Co. are members and at each meeting, 
which are held monthly, such technical 
subjects as are of general interest to its 
members are discussed. 


Standard Telephone Repair Moves 
to Accommodate Business. 


For the third time within the past five 
months, the Standard Telephone Repair 
Co. has had to move into larger quarters 
at 160 North Fifth Avenue, Chicago, to 
take care of its thriving business. Mr. 





* the accompanying 


als at the proper voltage 
and frequency. 
The primary current for the operation 
of the pole changer can be supplied by a 
battery of 36 dry cells or 11 storage 
cells. The battery is also used for op- 
erating the vibrating element. 

The complete equipment is contained 
within a well-built oak cabinet which oc- 
cupies a space 12 by 12 ins. and stands 
14% ins. high. It is provided with a 
hinged cover and a dust-proof glass top 
compartment for the vibrator as shown in 
illustrations. The 
operation of the vibrator can be readily 
observed through the glass top without 
opening the cabinet. 


The vibrators and transformers used 
in pole changers of this type are the 
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Need eu Small Set Back 


Counters 


for 


Telephone Switchboards 









One Turn of Indispensable 
the Knob for Making 
Resets to Zero Traffic Records 





One-half Size 


As it is desirable that telephone exchanges learn 
periodically the comparative amount of work per- 
formed daily by the operators as well as the total 
number of calls answered daily, this counter is al- 
most indispensable to an up-to-date exchange. 


Write for Catalog which Gives a 
Complete Description I 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


Cyclometers for Bicycles and Motorcycles, Odometers for 
Automobiles and Horse Drawn Vehicles, Counters for Prac- 
tically Every Possible Purpose, Tachometers, Tachodometers, 
and Fine Die Castings. 
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RED SEAL 


The Battery 


you know is not an experiment— 


an old timer in the telephone 
field with lots of friends. 


Ask Your Jobber. 


GUARANTEE BACKED BY 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Inc. 
Chicago New York St. Louis Frisco 
FACTORIES: 


Ravenna, O. 


Jersey City 




















GUY CLAMPS 


Our Guy Clamps are made from open hearth 
bar steel and have more holding power than 
other types of clamps on the market. They 
will hold any size of guy strand from 7-32 
inch to 1-2 inch. 


The bolts used in our clamps are made from 
high carbon steel and guaranteed to stand a 
pulling test of 10,000 pounds without breaking 
or stripping the threads. 


They will stand practically twice as much 
strain as the regular 1-2 inch bolts such as 
used in most guy clamps. Comparative tests 
have proven this. 

The nuts are carefully fitted and can be 
turned by the fingers with ease. We make 
these clamps in two and three bolt sizes. We 
have a large stock and can make immediate 
shipment upon receipt of orders. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
3922 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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om EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 
LONGEST LIFE. 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 


It’s easy to determine, TEST rT. 

As wire will test best, so also will 
it last best and give better satisfac- 
tion while it lasts. 


We guarantee our wire to conform 
with all standard specifications as 
well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser. 4 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST.—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representation 
jobbers and supply houses. 

Write for samples, test and com- 
pare. 























\INDIANA STEEL & 
MUNCIE INDIANA 


WIRE COMPANY , 
U.S. A. 
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same as those used in the Stromberg- 
Carlson harmonic converters in which 
the ringing current voltages and fre- 
quencies must be very accurately de- 
fined. Therefore the same degree of con- 
stant high efficiency may be expected 
from the equipment. All parts of the vi- 
brator are mounted on a heavy slate 
base which maintains a high insulation 
between parts having different potentials 
and also prevents loss of adjustment due 
to moisture and temperature changes. 
When operated from dry cells, special 
contacts and a starting relay are in- 
cluded in the equipment. These conserve 
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evening, January 27. The elegant Louis 
XIV room was filled to overflowing with 
members of the “Automatic family,” and 
the occasion showed once more the splen- 
cid spirit of co-operation and loyalty that 
permeates the organization which manu- 
factures and distributes the automatic 
telephone. 

Joseph Harris — “the man of vision — 
who has for 25 years striven toward the 
goal which the automatic telephone is 
rapidly reaching, was not able to be pres- 
ent in person, but sent a telegram from 
New York, in which he congratulated the 
employes upon the success of the auto- 
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Mr. Stevens’ remarks combined humor 
and amusing anecdote with convincing 
testimony to the fact that the automatic 
telephone more than holds its own in the 
markets where both manual and auto- 
matic are offered for sale—and that the 
automatic is gaining swiftly in popular 
favor. 

“Although I have been selling the au- 
tomatic telephone for several years,” said 
Mr. Stevens, “I did not appreciate the 
true vision of the automatic until this 
year. Joseph Harris had that vision 25 
years ago—has had it up to this very min- 
ute. I want to honor him, not only for 











Employes and Executives of the Automatic Electric Co. at Celebration of Silver Anniversary. 


the energy of the dry cells as the vi- 
brator operates only during the ringing 
period, or in other words when the oper- 
ator is actually holding a ringing key in 
its ringing position. , 

The standard ringing frequency, as 
stated in a preceding paragraph, is 20 
cycles per second, but pole changers de- 
signed to deliver ringing currents at 
other frequencies can be furnished to 
order. Further informatioin regarding 
this ringing equipment can be obtained 
from any salesman or business office of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. 


Silver Anniversary Banquet of the 
Automatic Electric Co. 

One of the most notable events in the 
history of the Automatic Electric Co. 
was the silver anniversary banquet held 
at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on Saturday 


matic telephone and thanked them for 
their loyal support. 

President Harris showed his substantial 
appreciation of the spirit of the employes 
ky presenting each employe with a sav- 
ings account book, in which he had caused 
an original deposit to be entered at one 
of Chicago’s leading banks. The presi- 
dent’s forethought and generosity were 


cheered to the echo when his son, Vice- 
President H. A. Harris, made the an- 


nouncement. 

H. D. Critchfield presided as _toast- 
master, and among the speakers were two 
vice-presidents— H. A. Harris and Grant 
Pelton, together with R. R. Stevens, gen- 
eral commercial superintendent of the 
Ohio State Telephone Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, and Elmer E. Daicey, president of 
the South Bend (Ind.) Home Telephone 
Co. 


you, but for the thousands who will have 
it soon. 

I don’t understand yet all about the au- 
tomatic—but I know this, that it works, 
that it works splendidly, and that people 
will pay more for it than for any other 
telephone made. 

I want to pay tribute, also, to a man of 
great imagination and perseverance—A. 
FE. Keith.” 

Mr. Stevens then spoke directly to the 
people who produce the various parts of 
the automatic apparatus, and gave then 
a broader view of the work they are do- 
ing. He closed with an account of the 
sales methods in Ohio, “the automatic 
state,” and declared that “the automatic 
is not only the best telephone made, but 
is the best to sell.” 

W. Lee Campbell, general superin- 
tendent read the names of those who have 
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CONDENSERS 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 








You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
O. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 


Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
ioned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Blectric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees all over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


Mount House, New Barnet, England 














Specify 


OSHKOSH 


When you order your tools for 
spring construction work and you 
will save yourself a lot of trouble. 


Unreliable tools mean poor work 
—vexatious delays—loss of time 
and money. 


OSHKOSH TOOLS 


give good service under any and 
all conditions. 


Specify “Oshkosh” and if your jobber 
does not handle them write us direct 


Oshkosh Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 























ROEBLING 


TELEPHONE 


WIRE 


Covered with the heaviest practical coat 
of spelter. Highest Electrical and Me- 
chanical Qualities. 


Hard Drawn Copper Strand 
and Telephone Cables 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


‘INSULATE’ 


Receiver Cases, 
Mouthpieces, 
Knobs, 

Switch Bases, 
Inter-Connection 
Blocks, etc. 























SPECIALTIES TO ORDER 
“Hi Heet” for Autocars, etc. 


GENERAL INSULATE CO. 
1009-15 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 






















Every Day Is a Blasting Day 


WHEN USING LOW-FREEZING 


EXPLOSIVES 


For Blasting Pole Holes, Opening Conduit 
Trenches, Excavating for Foundations of Other 
Installation or Extension Work, RED CROSS 
Low Freezing Dynamites Are Expeditious, Effi- 
cient and Economic Aids. 


Tell us what you are blasting—our technical experts 
can help you solve your blasting problems. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Powder Makers since 1802 Wilmington, Del. 


























Not Insure : 
Against This Loss 


by putting your telephone wires underground? We 
have had long experience in the manufacture and in- 
stallation of underground telephone cables. Our ex- 
perience is at your service. : 

Write our nearest office. ar 


Standard Underground Cable Co. _ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston New York Philadelphia San Francisco St.Louis Chicago 
For Canada: Standard Underground Cable Co. of Canada, § 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 








Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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won prizes during the year for making 
valuable suggestions. The prizes included 
diamond set rings, gold watches, gold 
rings, gold knives, fountain pens and 
watch fobs bearing a facsimile of the au- 
tomatic dial. 

Telegrams of appreciation and good 
will were sent by the banqueters to the 


TELEPHONY 


president, Mr. Harris, to Mr. Keith, and 
to Vice-President J. B. Russell. At 10 
o'clock a corps of attendants removed 
the tables and all vestiges of the banquet 
from the hall, and a little later the or- 
chestra swung into inviting dance music. 
Dancing then became the order of the 
evening. 


Vol. 72. No. 5. 

During the serving of the banquet there 
was spirited singing by the assemblage 
and by the Automatic sextet. The occa- 
sion was marked from first to last by a 
most cordial atmosphere of friendliness 
between the executives and the employes, 
and between members of different depart- 
ments. 
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GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUM BUS,OHIO 


Appraisal Construction Reports 


Central Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 
Yellow Pine Cross Arms, Pins 
and Brackets. Write us. 
CHATTANOOGA - TENNESSEE 


UNIVERSAL TEST CLIPS 
STH For Your 
Test Sets 
From Your 
Sample, postpaid, 15c Summer ee 
R. S. MUELLER & CO., 420 High Ave., Cleveland, 0. 








FRANK F. FOWLE 
Consulting Electrical Engineer 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Arthur H. Ford 


Iowa City, Iowa 


Power and Telephone Line Interference 
'roblems. 


We Specialize in 


TELEPHONE PRINTING 


Send for Samples 


NOSCO, Zion City, IIl. 








[NSTALLATIONS made of Account- 

ing Systems. State and Interstate 
Commerce Commission made out. 
An Operating Accountant 


H. A. BALL 


Arrowsmith Illinois 


Watch this de- 


partment grow. 


EDMUND LAND 


69 Buhl Block Detroit, Mich. 


Telephone Engineering. Plans, 
Construction and Supervision. 




















Appraisals, Estimates and Reports. 





DONT LET LIGHTNING 





MAP) 


Why sacrifice your old 
equipment for new? 


Don’t imagine that because some of the parts are com- 
mencing to wear that you must replace. 

“We can save you money’”’ because we can repair your 
upparatus—or replace worn out parts, and will guarantee 
you satisfaction. 

At least when you are situated that it must either be 
“old” or “new” apparatus let us show how the old can be 
continued serviceable. Pack up your parts, whether one or 
twenty pieces, and ship to the 


Suttle Equipment Company 
Olney, Ill. 


WIPE YOU OFF THE 
wy y 


PROTECT YOUR 
EQUIPMENT 
PERMANENTLY 
WITH 








ARGUS 


LIGHTNING 
ARRESTERS 


“The Fields Standard 
of 


rotection" 


FOOTE PIERSON& COMPANY 


160-162 DUANE ST. NEW YORK CITY 


> 


Cypress Telephone Poles 


From Florida 
Cypress Heart wood has been 
known to outlast stone, iron or 
cement. A Cypress telephone 
pole will outlast any other 
wooden pole grown. 

The Gress Manufacturing Co. 
of Jacksonville, Fla., and 18 
Broadway, New York City, 
= <>) manufacture a Cypress tele- 
\ le THAN. phone pole of this kind. 

Re m Send inquiries to 
ee LIGHTNING 18 Broadway, New York City 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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